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9 Ginger Ale 
still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 
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BELFAST Lime Juice Cordial 
A cool, clean drink—blends perfectly with gin. 

Sparkling Grape Fruit 

A delicious all-the-year-round beverage made from 

the pure juice of selected fruit and retined cane sugar. 
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ntsrect ron tie Waite une 


INDIA first built a SUPER TYRE for 
safety and mileage under all conditions, and 
then gave it a red line as a mark of distinction. 


Now, as an additional contribution to War-time 
safety, the red ring becomes a white ring, 
plainly visible in black-out, and synchronising 
with compulsory white bumpers, mud- 
wings and edges of running-boards. 


INDIA thus, again, shows its respect for 
the needs of the motorist who will 
discriminate in favour of utility, 
appearanceand safety. 
Therefore, fit India Tyres 
to your Car, General 

Purpose Vehicle, 
or Ambulance. 








Tell the Brigadier 
to postpone the parade for 15 minutes 
Explain that I’m just enjoying 


a CHURCHMAN’S No. I 


Churchman’s No. | Cigarettes : a fine 15 minutes of smootn smoking « 10 for 8d - 20 for 1/4 
C.338b 











Now as in 1914 Wright's Coal Tar Soap 


is the recognised skin protective for the 


Services. The antiseptic lather of Wright's 
is a safeguard that you can give him. 

nels | Send him a box of 
Type with the White tine WRIGHTS 

god ese, safety | Coal Tar Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP x 6d per Tablet 
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BACK TO DRAKE’S TOWN: THE “AJAX,” ONE OF THE LITTLE CRUISERS THAT CHASED THE “GRAF SPEE” INTO 
THE RIVER PLATE, GIVEN A FRENZIED WELCOME AT PLYMOUTH. 


News of the ‘ Ajax’s"’ unexpected arrival at Plymouth on January 31! spread like aircraft. Fourteen torpedoes were fired on both sides at the beginning of the 
wildfire through the city, and when she moved up harbour at 10 o'clock cheering chase—six and four by the “ Exeter"’ and Ajax,"’ and four by the “ Admiral 
crowds lined the foreshore Despite the loss of her mainmast, shot away by an Graf Spee.’’ All missed their mark The Board of Admiralty telegraphed a 
‘* Admiral Graf Spee"’ shell, the victorious British cruiser looked very spick and | congratulatory and welcoming message to the “ Ajax,’’ on her ‘‘ memorable action 
span Further vivid accounts of the battle were given by the crew; and against the enemy."’ Incidentally, the enemy, according to the recently published 
interesting details included the excellent work performed by the “Ajax's"’ one | Uruguayan Blue Book, would have been quite able to sail out Montevideo. (4.P.) 
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T the present time, men, so far as they have any 
time to think of anything but the urgent business 

of winning the war, and the cruel necessity of it, are 
wondering what sort of a new world will take shape 
out of the tragic ruin of the old. Everyone admits 
that a new world will have to come. Yet no one can 
conceive it very clearly, for none of yesterday’s 
fashionable Utopias make much appeal to-day. 
Socialism as a religious and reforming creed is a little 
antiquated ; we are all Socialists now, and 
after a dose of bureaucratic dictatorship and a 
full view of the German experiment of State 
Socialism, doubts have begun to creep into 
even the most ardent and devout minds. 
Fascism was never much of a starter in liber- 
tarian England. As for Communism, the bombs 
that fell on Helsinki on Christmas Day shat- 
tered more than hospitals. The Red Flag still 
has its followers, but its adventures in the 
Finnish snows have not improved its appear- 
ance. One thing seems certain. That whatever 
form of society takes the place of the present, 
it will have to be one in which the sense of 
civic obligation on the part of those who possess 
power is greater than it is to-day. And by 
power I do not mean a seat in Parliament, 
or the possession of a title or Cabinet rank. 
I mean the use of money, and _ particularly 
of money measured in very large sums and 
used as an uncontrolled international commodity. 


The justification of all privilege and power 
is the fulfilment of social duty. Those who 
have great possessions, said Disraeli, paraphras- 
ing a truth that his contemporaries had for- 
gotten, must bear great burdens. If they do 
not, their possessions are nothing but a kind 
of theft. This, for all its faults, was the basis 


based the tenure of property on the fulfil- 
ment of social and political functions. The 
more land a man _ possessed, the greater his 
legal obligations. But, like all terrestrial schemes 
of government, the feudal system, 
that gave this country the herit- 
age of the English Common Law, 
the English Parliament, and the 
English Village, became subject 
to abuse and decay. The faults 
inherent in human nature and 
the inevitable changes in the 
social structure wrought by time, 
robbed it of its virtue and effi- 
ciency. When the industrial revo- 
lution came to Britain, the feudal 
system was everywhere dying. 
The outward signs of privilege 
remained, but the obligations of 
the privileged were to a great 
extent forgotten and dishonoured. 


With the coming of indus- 
trialism, the more vigorous minds 
of Britain tried to give society a 
new foundation and _ direction. 
They pointed out that those who 
still ruled by virtue of the past 
were no longer able or willing to 
give the nation the leadership it 
required. They demanded new 
rulers and a new system of rule. 
They believed that by removing 
the shackles of stale law and 
custom and leaving all things 
open to equal and unrestricted 
competition between men, the 
best would reach the top and society so obtain 
the fittest leaders. The history of the hundred 
years between Waterloo and the outbreak of the 
last war is largely the record of their successful 
attempt to clear the way for the rule of the fittest 
by the removal of outworn privilege—legal, social and, 
finally, economic, The widening of the franchise, 
the opening of the Universities and Civil Service to 
competitive examination, the abrogation of the powers 
of the House of Lords and the growth of penal tax- 
ation particularly the taxation of inheritance 


located her. The flying-boat dropped a 
fire. Cloud then intervened in the combat; but when warships arrived, the 


were on the surface. The crew of the “ Vaclite” were rescued by an Italian vessel. (/.8.) 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


were among the many steps in this direction. That 
such steps were slow and gradual and are not even 
now complete was merely due to the conservatism 
of the national temperament. 


But in these great changes, the reformers of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century concentrated 
more on the defects of the old system they were 
destroying than on the virtues required of that which 





WELCOMING HOME THE CAPTAIN AND SHIP’S COMPANY OF THE “ 
of the ancient feudal system. At its best it cel 
MODLEY, SHAKING 


person at Buckingham Palace. (G.P.U.) 





PICKED UP BY BRITISH WARSHIPS AFTER THEIR U-BOAT HAD BEEN SUNK BY AN R.A.F. FLYING-BOAT— 
AN INCIDENT MENTIONED BY MR. CHAMBERLAIN IN HIS SPEECH ON JANUARY 31: 
ON THEIR WAY TO INTERNMENT. 

The U-boat to which these men belonged sank a British tanker, the “ Vaclite” 
January 30. Disabled by the depth-charges of the escorting warships, the U-boat surfaced, and an R.A.F. filying-boat 


was to take its place. By a simple process of using 
their elbows, the new rulers of mankind were allowed 
to assume power and wealth. But they were not 
expected to assume the obligations and responsibilities 
which had once attached to power and wealth. For 
it had been forgotten that such responsibility had 
ever been the basis of society. During the Victorian 
era, individual wealth and power therefore became 
divorced from any direct responsibility for the well- 
being of the community. The latter was regarded 
as exclusively the function of the ‘ government '’—~ 


AJAx”’ 
DEVONPORT: THE DEPUTY LORD MAYOR OF PLYMOUTH, ALDERMAN 
HANDS WITH CAPTAIN WOODHOUSE, C.B., ON BOARD. 
The “Ajax” returned home on January 31. 
at Plymouth, being greeted by the Deputy Lord Mayor. 
of the three victorious British cruisers, Captain Woodhouse was awarded the C.B. 
after the battle; and on February 2 he was invested with it by his Majesty in 


Captain Woodhouse is seen here 
With the other captains 


(5206 tons), when in convoy on 


eavy bomb on the starboard side of the U-boat, which replied with A.-A, 
U-boat had sunk ont 


that is, of a permanent bureaucracy supervised by a 
popularly elected body of politicians. Within the 
modest limits imposed on them by law, the rich were 
free to do as they liked with their riches. That 
there had been rich men in previous societies who 
had done so was true enough. But never before had 
a State been based on a belief that all rich men could 
do as they pleased with ‘‘ their own.’’ The inherent 
instability of such a theory was for the time being 
concealed by the widespread increase of material 
wealth achieved by the new machines and by 
the strength of the traditional elements of 
English society. Only when the general advance 
in wealth ceased and the strong fabric of an 
older society gradually fell away was the fatal 
flaw in the social structure to become fully visible. 


Yet it was realised even at the time that 
there was an uncomfortable hiatus between 
those departments of life which the responsible 
government of the country regulated and those 
far wider and more numerous ones which were 
untouched by the control of the State. Even 
rich men, taking their walks by the Serpentine 
in the 1860’s, were sometimes stricken down 
by the pestilential shaft of death that was 
carried by the stream from the undrained slums 
of those who contributed to their wealth. 
Poverty, ill-housing and unemployment co- 
existed with the rule of popularly elected 
“ progressive ’’ “‘ liberal”? governments. For 
power rested not only in the hands of the 
politicians and Civil Servants, but in those of 
the individuals who owned private wealth. 
And these were not directly concerned with 
the social well-being of the society from which 
they derived it. Save as casual philanthropists, 
they were not expected to be. For in the 
making of his wealth, a man, apart from 
obedience to the civic law, was not supposed 
to consider the good of society. He was 
expected by the prevailing code of social 
ethics to mind his own business. If in 
doing so he inflicted injury 
on society, uprooted ancient 
communities or deprived men of 
their homes and employment, 
nobody blamed him. For so 
long as by minding his business 
he grew rich, it was thought 
that he must be furthering the 
ultimate good of the nation. 


Yet, as the social abuses 
became more obvious, the 
demand grew that the State 
should redress them by extend- 
ing its power. The strength 
of Socialism, which first became 
a serious political force early 
in the present century, derived 
from a well-founded and wide- 
spread sense that individuals 
were abusing the power that 
wealth gave them in order to 
gain more wealth at the expense 
of society. The Socialist attack 
was therefore levelled at the 
whole principle of privately 
owned property. Because in- 
dividual wealth was abused, it 
was argued that individual 
wealth must be abolished 
altogether. 


U-BOAT PRISONERS 


only survivors 


From this well-intentioned 
attack on private property arose a further attack 
that had never been intended at all. For in attacking 
private property, instead of the misuse of private 
property that had brought that whole institution of 
property into discredit, the reformers of the social 
system found themselves attacking liberty itself. 
Next week I shall try and show how many of the ills 
from which the world is to-day suffering spring 
from this fallacy, and this in its turn from the 
earlier belief that wealth and power could be 
permanently divorced from political responsibility 
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THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE: CHUPATTI COOKERY ON PETROL STOVES. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WaR ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BryAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A CAMP OF PUNJABIS BELONGING TO THE INDIAN MULE TRANSPORT UNITS NOW IN FRANCE. A BIG GUN IS STANDING BY READY TO MOVE, AND A BRAZIER “NDER 
IT KEEPS THE RECOIL BUFFER FROM FREEZING. 
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A COOKHOUSE OF THE ROYAL INDIAN ARMY SERVICE CORPS. CHUPATTIS MADE FROM UNLEAVENED MEAL ARE BEING COOKED ON A CONTRIVANCE HEATED BY A PETROL BURNER. 
A SEPOY WHO HAS JUST COME IN IS SAMPLING ONE ON THE LEFT. 


interest! Some of the R.I.AS.C. huts and cockhouse are in the background penned up in an old stable, are killed as they are needed, in the presence of the 


These Indiams are strict teetotallers, drinking tea at alf hours of the day and eating 


Of the upper drawing Captain de Grineau writes: ‘A big gun has been hauled out | chupattis—flat cakes of unleavened meal."’ Another favourite dish is mutton stew, 
of its position ready for removal. A brazier is giving out a certain amount of heat cooked in wide, open pans—also over petrol cookers. The men, being Mohammedans, 
to keep the buffer warm, stoked by an artilleryman. Indians are standing around will eat only meat killed according to rites of Halal, or the Law. An abbatoir has 
admiring the weapon, and helping to stoke the fire, in which they naturally have an been constructed in a field near their lines, and here the sheep, which are kept 


Maulvi, or priest, and religious susceptibilities satisfied 
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CHUTTI KE WAQT: THE “REST PERIOD” OF AN INDIAN MULE T 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL War ARTIST In F 
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THE DAY'S WORK DONE, RLA.S.C. SEPOYS GATHER ROUND THE STOVE IN A NISSEN HUT. CIGARETTES AND Al « 


The Indian mule-train arrived in France early in January, and the men were troop had just come off parade. They are quartered in Nissen huts and have 
at once met by intense and damp cold, very different from what they made themselves very comfortable—each side of the hut is lined with rows 
were accustomed to during campaigns on the North-West Frontier; but as of bedding, on which they sit, warming themselves at the two big stoves. 
these and other drawings on adjoining pages show, they have adapted them- They have taken off their puggarees and put on Balaclava helmets and big 
selves very successfully. Captain de Grineau thus describes his drawing: woollen caps. Cigarettes are passed from one to the other—and also ‘ hubble- 
‘* Chutti ke Wagt (pronounced ‘ Hutty kui Waukhit’) ‘Rest Period’; this bubble’ pipes—-such as the man in the centre is smoking. These men are 
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LE TRANSPORT UNIT SERVING WITH. THE B.E.F. IN FRANCE. 


ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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‘ HUBBLE-BUBBLE” PASS FROM HAND TO HAND—BUT NO ALCOHOL IS OPENED, ALL BEING MOSLEMS AND TEETOTALLERS 


Punjabis."" The arrival of this Indian unit in France—symbolising to all the capital out of the fact that the men are all Moslems, and in doing so merely 
world the unity of the Empire in the fight against Nazi-ism, and the complete displayed its ignorance of India. The mule transport units in India are all 
command of the sea by the Allies—naturally caused great annoyance in Moslems with the exception of one company of Dogras from the foothills 
Germany, and considerable attention was devoted by the Nazi radio to of Kashmir; moreover, it is a matter of military convenience that with the 
belittling their significance and trying to make out that the men had been | Indian Army in France the difficulties arising from many and varied dietary 
hurriedly conscripted to be sent abroad. The Nazi radio also tried to make and other restrictions of caste should be reduced to a minimum 
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THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE: A GENERAL VISITS THE MULE LINES. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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A MID-WINTER SCENE AT THE CAMP OF ONE OF THE INDIAN MULE TRANSPORT UNITS NOW IN FRANCE. ON THE RIGHT HORSES ARE BEING BROUGHT IN FOR EXERCISE ; 
IN THE CENTRE AN INDIAN OFFICER—A JEMADAR—IS WALKING UP TO H.Q.; ON THE LEFT A BIG GUN STANDS OUTSIDE ITS EMPLACEMENT. 
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A VISIT PROM THE CORPS COMMANDER TO THE LINES OF AN INDIAN MULE TRANSPORT UNIT. AN R.LAS.C. MAJOR AND. AN INDIAN RISSALDAR ACCOMPANY THE GENERAL 
THE ANIMALS STAND IN HAY, AND ARE COVERED WITH RUGS. 

The Animal Transport Unit (Mule) of the Royal Indian Army Service Corps illustrated | 

in thése drawings have established their mules in farm buildings, the animals standing 

in thick straw, and each being provided with special warm coverings 


with fierce, upcurling moustaches, spend almost their whole time with their charges. 
Captain de Grineau notes that the horses and mules of these units receive many 
visitors, and are a welcome contrast to the mechanical transport. 


Every two | 
shows a visit from no less august a person than a corps commander. 


His second drawing 
animals have one Sepoy to look after them, and these wiry mountaineers, many 
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AM WESTWALL: PATROL ACTIVITY SEEN THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


EFORE the out- 

break of this 

war, several military 

experts predicted 

that hand - to - hand 

fighting would prac- 

tically disappear— 

had, indeed, disap- 

‘ peared for all prac- 
tical purposes. The 

Sino-Japanese War 

was cited; even in 

the Spanish War, 

L| despite the fact that 
patrol warfare and 
guerrilla warfare did 

take place, the ten- 

dency was proclaimed 

to be towards purely 

‘distant’ fighting, 

the distance being 

either that of trench- 

mortars or rifles; or 

of artillery and aerial 

bombardment. But 

so far, anyway, activ- 

ity on the Western 

Front has _ largely 

consisted in patrol 

warfare — involving, 

by its very nature, 

hand-to-hand _ fight- 

ing. The drawings 

on this page are 

reproduced from the 

Leipzig ‘ Illustrierte 

Zeitung’ and show 

three phases of a 

German patrol 

action: a bayonet 

charge, a charge with 

“* stick - bombs ”’ —a 

form of hand grenade 

—and the patrol 

firing with _ rifles. 

This last is a com- 

paratively rare phe- 

nMomenon in most 

| patrol warfare. 
** Rifles,” wrote 

Captain de Grineau 
in the description 
accompanying his 
painfully vivid sketch 
of one of the first 
British patrols in 
action (see our issue 
of January 6), “ are 
used only in an emer- 
gency, as the flash 
betrays the men’s 


position.’’ An equally ‘ 
[Continued below. 























WESTERN FRONT PATROL WARFARE THROUGH GERMAN EYES: THE PATROL REACHES 
THE ENEMY LINES, OVERWHELMING THEM WITH THE THREAT OF * STICK-BOMBs.” 
ALL THESE DRAWINGS, ACCORDING TO THE GERMAN TEXT, SHOW NIGHT PATROLS, 

















FIRING FROM CLOSE RANGE THROUGH THE BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS OF AN 
ENEMY POSITION. BRITISH OBSERVERS STATE THAT RIFLES ARE LESS USED THAN 
GRENADES AND CLUBS, THEIR FLASH BETRAYING THE PATROL'S POSITION. 





Continued.) 
at important weapon. in this hand-to-hand fighting is the life-preserver or “ cosh ""— 
| a weapon with the grim virtue of silence in its application. As might be 


expected, the Germans have been carefully trained in this kind of warfare, and 
the British troops who have had contact with them have profited greatly from 














the experience In one point especially, as an article by a correspondent of DRIVING BACK A PRISONER AT THE BAYONET POINT TO THE GERMAN LINES, 
“The Times" recently pointed out, the German patrols show astonishing IN THE MIDST OF HEAVY ARTILLERY FIRE—THIS LATTER, PRESUMABLY, BEING 
ability: in avoiding noise. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DAYLIGHT ASPECT OF THE DRAWING. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE FISHING GANNET. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


{STAKES are easily made, sometimes unpardon- 
M able, because due to carelessness, and sometimes 
because of following the lead of others. Those who 
venture to write what they hope will be read are 
always in danger of adopting, in all good faith, state- 
ments made by others because they seem to bear 
the weight of authority. I have—and more than 
once, to my great regret—fallen into this pitfall, 
and, indeed, have just been called to account 
for it in a letter addressed to me at the 
office of this paper. But I have a double 
reason for being grateful to my critic, for, in 
the first place, he has censured me in so 
kindly and graceful a way, and in the second 
he has convinced me that his criticism was 
justified. My critic, Mr. R. H. Paterson, 
complains that in a book of mine on “ Birds 
in Flight,’”’ from which he has_ evidently 
derived much pleasure, he finds that I have 
made a mis-statement in my description of a 
trap set to kill gannets. He assures me that 
he has seen gannets fishing on many occasions 
and in different places, and that always they 
display a deadly accuracy in seizing their prey, 
aided by a fine discrimination between a fish 
“at large ’’ and one used as a bait. On more 
than one occasion, he tells me, he used either a 
mackerel or a herring on a line which had 
been threaded through the body and concealed 
a hook in its vent. The instant it was flung 
out from the boat a gannet would make a 
dive through the air to catch it as it fell, but 





2. “THE STORY THAT IT CAN BE TEMPTED TO KILL 
ITSELF BY DASHING HEADLONG ON TO AN ANCHORED 
BOARD, BAITED WITH A FiSH, SO COMMONLY BELIEVED, 
1S NOT TROE"': THE GANNET IN ITS IMMATURE DRESS, 
BLACK, WITH WHITE SPOTS. 
The adult is pure white, and the nestling is covered in a pure white 
down. Its powers of vision are acute, and among other singularities, 
like the cormorants and other species described in this article, 
the nostrils in the adult are closed. 


the moment it was near enough for a ‘close up” 
inspection—within 20 ft. of the water—it would 
turn the downward dive into an upward, heavenward 
climb with quite astonishing speed. Either it had 
seen the hook or the line, or was warned,by the 
strange movements of the bait. And this, it is to be 
remembered, was not the result of a single experiment. 
The fishing was not for gannet, but in the hope of 
catching ‘‘ something big,’’ and to this end a long line— 
forty or fifty fathoms—was always baited, either with 
herring or mackerel, and many a time “a gannet 
has seen this bait and turned off his course to 
examine it,"’ but always with the same result. 
Bearing these facts in mind, the story so often 
told of gannets enticed to their certain death by 
striking from a height at a_ herring nailed to 
a board and thereby breaking their necks has now 


received its death-blow! Who started it and when 
lI have so far been unable to find out. But it has 
been till now widely accepted. I myself have, 


unwittingly, done something to keep it alive. Though 
I have many times seen gannets at sea fishing, I 
have never been near enough to study the scene 
carefully. But I marked the speed of their swoop 
—who would not! And remembering this, the tale 
of the herring fastened to a board seemed 
feasible. Others, doubtless, have been misled on 








I. THE BEAK OF A CORMORANT, SHOWING THE RESULT 
OF FORCING THE LOWER PART OF THE SHEATH FROM THE 
UNDERLYING BONE. THE BRISTLE PASSED THROUGH THE NOSTRIL 
AFTER THE REMOVAL OF THE PLUG IS SEEN EMERGING FROM 
THE ROOF OF THE MOUTH. BELOW IS THE HEAD OF 
AN EMBRYO WHEREIN THE NOSTRIL (A) IS STILL OPEN. 


tender mine in all sincerity. 

But his account of gannets a-fishing 
draws attention to another aspect of this 
fishing, and this is their extraordinary 
acuity of vision and the co-ordination of 
movements needed for the capture of their 
prey. That objects floating just beneath 
the surface of the sea are more easily 
visible from a height than from, say, the 
deck of a ship, our aircraft pilots have shown 
us time and again during the last few 
months. But this was a fact unknown to any 
of us in the days when the story of the 
slaughter of gannets by causing them to break their 
necks against an anchored board was first set going. 

A singular peculiarity of the gannet’s jaws has 
been commonly overlooked, and I believe I was one 
of the first to point this out. The upper jaw can be 
moved on the skull by means of a transverse hinge 
which has the effect of enlarging the aperture of the 
mouth when seizing prey. Another really remarkable 
feature is seen in the absence of externgl nostrils, 
which it shares with the cormorants, dexta pelicans, 
and penguins. In all these, on examining the horny 
beak-sheath, a small, ill-defined pit will be found where 
the nostrils should be. Many years ago I had the 
opportunity of dissecting the head of an adult and of 
an embryo cormorant, and the result revealed a most 
interesting state of affairs. In the adult I failed to 
find any aperture in this pit on the beak-sheath, in 
the position of the nostril. I then cut through the 
groove running along the sheath and, pulling the 
long plate gently away from the bone, this lower 
part of the sheath brought with it a soft, tubular plug, 
leaving a small hole, like a pin-hole, in the under- 
lying bone. Into this I thrust a bristle, which emerged, 
as I expected, from the posterior nostrils on the 
palate (Fig. 1, above). In the embryo the beak showed 
asmall hole large enough to pass a bristle through, 
and this also emerged through the posterior nostrils. 
The beak-sheath had not yet been formed (Fig. 1). 

How and by what agency was this strange con- 
dition brought about ? A condition, as I have said, 
found only among the members of the family to which 
the gannets and cormorants belong, and the penguin. 
At first | thought that the mystery was to be explained 
by their intensive diving habits, for all their food has 


the same unsupported evidence, and have accepted 
as “ probably true ’’ what Mr. Paterson has now 
definitely shown to be untrue. All we who 
treasure accuracy owe him our thanks. 


to be seized under water and sometimes after pro- 
longed immersion. The closed nostrils, in short, were 
to be attributed to these diving habits and the need 
of keeping water out of the nostrils. 

But a little reflection reminded me that the auks, 
guillemots, puffins, grebes, and divers all have, 
in like manner, to catch their prey by pursuit 
under water. Yet in all these the nostrils 
are open. My first diagnosis may, after all, 
be correct. But in this case we must assume 
that where closed nostrils are found we must 
attribute the fact to differences in the recep- 
tivity of their tissues to similar stimuli—rapid 
progress under water in the pursuit of prey. 
A similar interpretation may perhaps explain 
why it is that the darter, which is a very 
close relation of the cormorant, has the edges 
of the beak armed by small, needle-like spines 
giving a very secure hold on the fishes which 
form their prey. Yet they are the only members 
of the Steganopodes—or gannet and cormorant 
tribe—in which the beak is so armed. 

This group, the Steganopodes, so called 
because the hind toe is not separate but is 
included with the three front toes in a common 
web, contains several very diverse forms and 
presents no less diverse modes of fishing. The 
typical members are the gannets, cormorants, 
and darters, all very closely related. Of these 
the darters display some highly specialised 
features, both in regard to their plumage and 
their skeleton. The most striking of the 
latter kind is seen in the long, slender neck, 
wherein two of the vertebre are so modified 
as to cause a very singular ‘“ kink”’ in the 
neck when the bird is resting. But it enables 
the head to be thrust forward with great 
suddenness at the moment the bird is within 
striking distance of its prey. I used to watch 
this mechanism at work with intense interest 
in birds catching fish in a large tank, in which ihey 
were kept, in the gardens of the Zoological Society. 

The frigate birds and pelicans are of quite 
] peculiar interest, partly on account of their very 





3. A VERY NEAR RELATION OF THE CORMORANT, 
SHOWING THE CURIOUS KINK IN THE NECK, AND ITS 
LONG, DAGGER-LIKE BEAK: THE DARTER, A TROPICAL 
AND SUB-TROPICAL NATIVE OF AMERICA WHICH HAUNTS 
RIVERS. 
Darters fly like pelicans, with the head and neck drawn close down 
to the body. They display some highly specialised features both in 
regard to their plumage and their skeleton, and particularly in the 
long, slender neck. (Photograph by ID). Seth-Smith.) 


different modes of fishing, though in both the nostrils, 
as in the gannets and cormorants, are closed in the 
adults. But in the tropic birds (Phethon), and 
in these alone, they are open—and, be it noted, 
they do not dive under water but catch their 
prey after the manner of the terns. 
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WITH A GOLDEN CROSS FOR 
MOTHERS OF EIGHT. 


RITING in the Leipzig ‘‘ Illustrirte Zeitung " 

on the medals of Grossdeutschland, Dr. Hein- 

rich Doehle observes with contempt that under the 
Weimar Republic there were no orders or decorations 
in Germany. The Nazis at once set about recti- 
fying this highly un-German state of affairs. First 
they got President Hindenburg to establish a medal 
for War Veterans ; then came the German Olympiad 
Medal, and the Olympiad Memorial Medal; then 
the German National Award for Art and Science, and 
[Continued opposite. 


ONE OF THE FANTASTIC NUMBER 


GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER OF THE GERMAN EAGLE. 





THE GOLD CROSS OF HONOUR FOR MOTHERS 

OF LARGE FAMILIES. THERE ARE THREE 

CLASSES: THIRD (BRONZE) FOR FOUR AND 

FIVE CHILDREN; SECOND (SILVER) FOR SIX 

AND SEVEN CHILDREN; FIRST (GOLD) FOR 
EIGHT AND MORE CHILDREN. 


THE GRAND CROSS OF THE ORDER 
OF THE GERMAN EAGLE, WHICH 1S 


INTENDED FOR FOREIGNERS. FOR ART AND SCIENCE. 





THE MEDAL FOR WAR VETERANS (1914-18), 
BROUGHT IN BY THE NAZIS DURING 
HINDENBURG’S PRESIDENCY. 

THE STAR OF THE MEDAL OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL 
AWARD FOR ART AND ) SCIENCE. WITH ITS RING 
OF DIAMONDS, IT IS A MASTERPIECE OF BAD TASTE. 





OLYMPIA MEDAL, FIRST CLASS; FOUNDED FOR 
THE ELEVENTH OLYMPIAD AND THE OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES OF 1936. 


GOLD LONG-SERVICE MEDAL FOR PUBLIC SERVANTS, 
AND WORKERS IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF FORTY 
YEARS’ SERVICE. 








OF NEW ORDERS AND DECORA- 
TIONS BROUGHT IN BY THE NAZIS: THE STAR OF THE 





THE ROSETTE OF THE DECORATION 
OF THE GERMAN NATIONAL AWARD 





A FEW OF THE SPATE OF 


NAZI DECORATIONS. 


Continued.) 

then the Order of the German Eagle. Meanwhile, 
the Services had not been neglected. The Army got 
their Long-Service Medal in 1936; followed by 
officials and public servants; by the S.S. men, the 
labour corps, and the Customs service. In 1938 
the A.R.P. organisation were allotted a special 
medal, followed by the fire brigades and the miners’ 
rescue squads. There were medals to commemorate - 
the invasion of Austria, and that of Sudetenland and 
Memel. Next mothers of large families got special 
medals (three classes), and the men working on the 
Siegfried Line, and those who fought in the Spanish 
War (several different awards). In fact, space fails 
us even to list the rain of medals which 
a grateful Fihrer has showered upon his 
nation, but a few of ther: are illustrated 


on this page. 





THE 1939 IRON CROSS—REVIVED BY HITLER 
WITH CHARACTERISTIC BOMBAST ON “‘ SEDAN 
DAY "—SEPTEMBER 1. 





THE “BLUTORDEN.” THIS SPECIAL 
NAZI MEDAL COMMEMORATES THE 1923 
BIBRKELLER PUTSCH. 





ORDER FOR THE GERMAN NURSING SERVICE, 
FIRST CLASS. THIS ORDER 1S ALSO DIVIDED INTO 
THREE CLASSES. 
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SPYING OUT THE SIEGFRIED LINE: SUPERB ROYAL AIR'FO 
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THE SIEGFRIED LINE NEAR SAARBRUCKEN: THE WHITE PATCHES INDICATING FORTIFICATIONS SUCH SHOWING A BRITISH FAIREY “ BATTLE’ WINGING ITS UNINTERCEPTED WAY 


OF KARLSRUHE. THE SCAR FROM (A TO A) 


OO A OO OO OOO OO AO OO 


AS THE ANTI-TANK OBSTACLES (C, C) AND THE BLOCKHOUSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION (AT F). d WEST 


THREE VIEWS OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE NEAR SAARLAUTERN, 
DIFFER 


These superb R.A.F. photographs give the reader some idea of what the Siegfried and fortifications are indicated by the white patches, much of the lay-out of 
Line looks like from the air. The expert, of course, gathers infinitely more from the Siegfried Line is revealed, especially in the rough ** panoramic" view The 


aerial photographs than does the layman, and this is particularly true of forti- | keys to the annotation® are, top left photograph: (A) barracks: (B) sl h : 
fications such as the Siegfried Line. Later on, when the grass grows, emplacements (C to C) anti-tank obstacles; (D to D) wire; (E) turnin ed F) blookh an 
will be even more difficult to see. At present, however, disturbed earth shows white under construction; (G) light railway: (H) hie ne erg oo ’ Oh io rete 
in tone on the photographs. With this clue, then, that at a glance military positions buried telephone line; (B) this and other light patches show aan we at Siestried 
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RIFORCE PHOTOGRAPHS OF GERMANY’S “WEST WALL.” 
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pre ry WEISSEMBOURG, AND APPROACHING PART OF THE SIEGFRIED LINE ON HER PORT SIDE, WITH WOODED UPLANDS TO STARBOARD : AN R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH OF THE COUNTRY 
RKS TELEPHONE LINE FOR COMMUNICATION BETWEEN STRONG POINTS; AT (C) IS THE TOWN OF BERGZABERN; AT (K) KLINGENMUNSTER. 
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PA NSDORF AT (A) IN THE LEFT-HAND VIEW; BOUS AT (E) IN THE CENTRE PICTURE; AND WADGASSEN AT (F), ON RIGHT. THE SAAR IS SHOWN 
KEN resis eta ANGLES, LINK UP AND FORM A PANORAMA OF THIS BEND OF THE SAAR. 


| 


-out of | Line, with m.-g. emplacements and anti-tank guns, some nearly complete, others communication by buried cable; (D) railway; (E) River 
The under construction; (C) Bergzabern; (D) station; (E) main railway; (F) barracks, | housing estate; (B) slag heap; (C to C) Siegfried Line, 
heap : showing parade ground; (G) storage unit; (H) R.A.F. Fairey “ Battle”; (1) patches | with communication by buried cable; (D) main road; (E) Bous; (F) gas-holders 
skhouses of cultivation broken by the line of a stream: (J) network of roads whi h facilitates (G) concrete emplacement; (H) main railway line; (1) railway station (J) River 
to A) use of mechanised units; (K) Klinger ste Bottom left A) town of Ensdorf Saar Bottom right: (A) concrete m.-g. and anti-tank emplacements mnected by 
Siegfried (B) slag heap; (C) Siegfried Line. Ares f nerete emplacements with inter buried cable 


Saar. Centre (A) new 
concrete emplacements 


(B) railway; (C) train; (D) River Saar; (E) cemetery; (F) Wadgassen 
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NORTH SEA ATROCITIES IN NAZI PHOTOGRAPHS: BOMBS ON TRAWLERS. 
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NOW IT’S GETTING SERIOUS,” STATES 1HE GERMAN CAPTION—THAT IS, FOR / THE NOSE OF ONE OF THE GERMAN RAIDING ’PLANES WHICH “ RULE THE 
THE DEFENCELESS MERCHANTMAN BELOW; THIS LATTER. BEING INVARIABLY, NORTH SEA "’—BY OFTEN FUTILE, THOUGH BARBAROUS AND SAVAGE, ATTACKS 
ACCORDING TO GERMAN PROPAGANDA, A BRITISH NAVAL OUTPOST. ON TRAWLERS AND FISHING SMACKS, NEUTRAL AS WELL AS BRITISH. 
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THE BOMBED SHIP IN FLAMES—THE ‘PLANE HOVERING ABOVE (AS SHOWN IN THE RIGHT-HAND PHOTOGRAPH, WHICH 
IT IS ‘PERSUADED OF THE END OF THE ENGLISHMAN.” 


& A VICTIM OF NAZI RUTHLESSNESS AND SAVAGERY— 

A MERCHANTMAN SINKING FAST, WITH STERN AND AMID- ANOTHER HELPLESS VICTIM. THE GERMAN CAPTION PROUDLY ANNOUNCING THAT SHE WILL SOON 
SHIPS ALREADY UNDER WATER. i BE BENEATH THE WAVES, THANKS TO A DIRECT HIT ON THE STERN 

Oke ae bao ° 
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In our issue of January 27 we reproduced drawings from the “ Illustrierte Zeitung" resemble British outposts, as do inoffensive neutral fishing and trading vessels 
glorifying Nazi attacks on merchant shipping by ‘plane and U-boat. These photo- Readers may be interested in the following literal ae Moe Bs: pe mer 
graphs from the Nazi air paper “ Der Adler" show only attacks by ‘planes, and serving to show the lack of discrimination in these attacks : , 
the “ justification" is that the boats are armed outposts of the British Navy has circled once and cannot make the ship show its flag it is attacked. If a 
““which scarcely dare show herself in the North Sea." In actual fact, only a neutral flag is shown, a ‘control’ is made, and it is allowed to procesd = (The 
minute proportion are “ outposts,"" as the Germans term them; thus out of one method of this control is not explained; nor is mentioned the Ac oe .~ 
series of thirty-five attacks only three were naval units—and these were unhit. flying ‘plane circling once round a ship gives little time to hoist a flag.) “ The 
Trinity lightships, sacrosanct by right and tradition from attack, also, apparently, British flag is the death penalty.” 2 tag. eee 


“ After the ‘plane 
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A PILOT OF THE COASTAL 


THE YOUTHFUL COMMANDER OF A CRUISER OF THE SKIES: 
TO HIS CREW THAT ALL IS 


Among the most interesting war duties of the Royal Air Force are those of the 
far-flung flying patrols which, hundreds of miles distant from the nearest base, pick 
up convoys amid the “ wireless silence" of mid-ocean and spend whole days out at 
sea, ever on the alert. In our issue of January 27 illustrations were published (on 
pages 116-117) showing aspects of life in the giant “Sunderland” fiying-boats, which 
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COMMAND ON PATROL DUTY ROUND BRITAIN. 


A COASTAL COMMAND PILOT CN PATROL DUTY SIGNALLING 
GOING ACCORDING TO PLAN. 


are the aircraft mainly engaged in Coastal Command patrols. Here is a photograph 
of an individual pilot, who is seen giving the regulation signal to his crew that 
everything is going according to plan on the patrol flight. Since war began pilots 
of the Coastal Command, which is under the command of Air-Marshal Sir Frederick 
Bowhill, have flown more than five million miles. (Topical.) 
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AST week I wrote of the 
general situation of the 
Balkan States as an introduction 
to a discussion of the Balkan 
Entente, which is meeting in con- 
ference as I write these words. 
Belgrade is full of journalists, 
who are keeping the world’s tele- 
graph and cable system busy. 
The Yugoslav capital has other visitors, mainly 
Teutonic, concerned, they announce blandly, with 
quite different affairs, which happen by the merest 
chance to have brought them there just as the con- 
ference is assembling. There are horse-buyers who 
will return without horses ; pig-buyers who would be 
annoyed to find themselves burdened with a pig; 
forestry experts studying a country which has singu- 
larly little interest from this point of view. For the 
Balkan Entente Conference is a matter of intense 
interest to Europe, and in particular to Germany. 
The States which form the Balkan Entente are 
Turkey, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece. All of 
them except Turkey acquired considerable increases 
of territory as a result of the war of 1914-1918. The 
Balkan Pact, indeed, slightly disguised beneath the 
formula that it was ‘‘ a protection against aggression 
within the Balkans,’’ was in fact directed entirely 
against Bulgaria. 
Its object was to 
prevent her from 
attempting to re- 
cover the Dobruja 
or restaking her 
old claims in 
Macedonia. It is 
only fair, however, 
to recall that 
Balkan peace was 
then troubled by 
Bulgarian comitajis, 
who appeared to 
be immune from 
interference by the 
Bulgarian gendarm- 
erie. Since then 
these patriotic and 
picturesque but 
out-of-date desper- 
adoes have mostly 
been shot, and, 
as I have pointed 
out, Bulgaria is on 
better terms with 
her neighbours. 
The very fact that 
the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, on _ his 
way to Belgrade, 
picked up the 
Bulgarian Prime 
Minister at Sofia, 
and that the latter 
travelled with him 
to the Yugoslav 
frontier, where the 
train was stopped 
till they had 
finished their talk, 
is sufficient proof WITH THE 
of that statement. 
It is likewise the 
case that Bulgaria 
has recently given 
an undertaking 
not to attack any 
other Balkan State 
which may have 
been attacked from another quarter, thus solemnly 
forswearing a form of strategy only too prevalent 
in Balkan wars of the past. But the chief point 
which I desire to make is that the Balkan Pact was 
an internal affair of the Balkans, without relation 
to the outside world. Whether or not it remains so, 
there can be no doubt that the outside world is being 
discussed at length in the conference. After coming 
to an agreement as to the future of inter-Balkan 
relations, the four signatories to the Pact have to 
decide their attitude, collectively and individually, 
to the belligerents, and finally their attitude to the 
two neutral Powers, Italy and Russia. They have to 
take into account the fact that both Germany and 
Italy have expressed themselves strongly against the 
formation of a Balkan bloc—that is, against a trans- 
formation of the Pact into any form of defensive 
league against external aggression. rhe motive of 
Germany is so obvious that I need not discuss it 
That of Italy is not completely clear. It has been 
suggested that she believes the creation of a hloc 
would bring nearer the very dangers it would be 
intended to avoid. It may be that she fears the 
resistance of a bloc to her own influence. A more 
sinister reason has been suggested—the desire to 


THE 


THE BALKAN ENTENTE CONFERENCE AT BELGRADE, WHICH INVITED THE GOOD WILL AND CO-OPERATION OF HUNGARY AND BULGARIA 
ENTENTE: (L. TO R.) M. SARAJOGLU (TURKEY), M. CINCAR- MARKOVITCH (YUGOSLAVIA), GENERAL METAXAS (GREECE), 


WAR WITH 
THE BALKAN 


February 2. Belgrade was specially decorated for the occasion. 
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divide the Balkans into two spheres of influence, one 
of her own, one of Germany’s, her motive being to 
keep out Russia at all costs. Personally, I fancy that 
Italy would consider the cost too high, since it would 
involve the establishment of Germany as a next-door 
neighbour in the Balkans. 

The leading spirit of the conference is, to Ger- 
many’s displeasure, the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
M. Sarajoglu, and it is from him that the initiative 
in its debates is likely to come. Apart from her 
commitments under the Pact, Turkey is bound to 
Greece by a bilateral agreement for mutual assistance. 
She is also bound to Rumania in virtue of the treaty 
with Great Britain and France, by which she is pledged 
to facilitate the execution of the Allied guarantee. 
It is considered likely that she is urging Rumania 
and Yugoslavia to face the problems of Bulgaria and 
Hungary, if only so far as they concern Bulgarian 


~—— 





AND M. GAFENCU (RUMANIA). 


The conference between the representatives of the four Balkan Entente States, Greece, Turkey, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, opened at Belgrade on 
The Conference gave rise to no sensational developments, and no change in the aims 
of the Balkan Pact, which was prolonged until 1948. The talks produced an outline for barter trade agreements between the four Entente countries, 
which it was understood the two non-Entente countries, Hungary and Bulgaria, would be invited to join. 
conciliatory to the two non-member States. Some observers spoke of the statesmen as working in a spirit of confidence amounting to ‘“ Balkan patriotism.” 


Wired Photograph: Wide World, 


and Hungarian minorities under Rumanian and Yugo- 
slav rule. In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that there exist also German minorities in both 
countries—a considerable pure German minority of 
Siebenbiirger in Rumania—who are being subjected 
to the usual German propaganda. Turkey's attitude 
is rather different from that of the others, and M. Sara- 
joglu has not hesitated to emphasise the fact by his 
Striking phrase that Turkey was “ not neutral, but 
outside the war.'’ Yugoslavia, on the other hand, 
insists that the Entente as a whole is completely 
neutral. From M. Sarajoglu will undoubtedly pro- 
ceed suggestions which will be covered by the formula 
that the interests of the States not members of the 
Entente, Hungary and Bulgaria, are intimately con- 
nected with those of the four signatories, and that 
the Entente States are prepared in the future, though 
perhaps not at the present dangerous moment, to 
settle outstanding differences In this respect 
Rumania’s attitude is fairly conciliatory—though it 
might well be more so—but, on the other hand, the 
Hungarian Press has not to any great extent relaxed 
its hostility towards her. It is generally admitted 
that certain changes in boundaries would tend to 
promote Balkan peace by removing causes of ill-will, 


NAZI GERMANY: 
ENTENTE CONFERENCE. 


The whole trend of the discussions was 
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but I cannot see them being 
made so long as the war lasts. 
It is more probable that the 
conference will simply agree to 
continue the Pact, try to lay 
some foundations to build upon 
in better days, and make efforts 
to draw the Balkan States closer 
together in mutual defence of 
their liberties without incurring the heavy dis- 
pleasure either of Germany or Italy. In that case 
we may expect the report issued to the world to 
be of a colourless nature. After all, it is possible 
to arrange to put into force measures which, while 
falling short of automatic armed intervention in 
favour of a victim of aggression, would yet be of great 
service to such a victim. Immediate consultation, 
benevolent neutrality, and mobilisation of armed 
forces would all be valuable. 

I have spoken so far only of political and military 
problems. The conference is considering also economic 
affairs, and again it is taking into account both the 
non-signatory States and the outside world. Trade 
relations between the Balkan countries stand in need 
of improvement, though this is not easy to effect on 
a large scale, because the goods which each country 
needs are not in many cases those which the others 
are able to supply. 
Relations with the 
outside world 
provide still more 
anxious problems ; 
in fact, were it 
not for them, the 
Balkans would be 
able to concern 
themselves mainly 
with their internal 
business. It is not 
because she wants 
to rule the Balkans, 
but because she 
wants their pro- 
ducts that Ger- 
many’s attitude is 
so truculent. And 
it is because they 
know that econo- 
mic demands of 
an _s unreasonable 
character are likely 
to be made upon 
them—in some 
cases have already 
been made — that 
the States of the 
Balkan Entente 
are wondering 
whether they dare 
combine for the 
purpose of bargain- 
ing. To begin 
with, Germany is 
a bad customer. 
She is already a 
debtor, and her 
credit is largely 
based upon her 
military power. 
Then, she is call- 
ing for an increase 
in the supplies of 
Rumanian oil, 
irrespective of 
Rumania’s  com- 
mitments to other 
and better  cus- 
tomers and of that country’s own needs. She has, 
it is reported, invited all the Balkan States to 
send representatives to Berlin in the near future. 
She wants a “loan” of railway trucks. On the 
other hand, there is Italy, a better customer, who 
lost some of her Balkan trade at the period of the 
imposition of sanctions against her and is eager 
to regain it. At the moment Italy is popular with 
the Governments both of Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
and the Rumanian Foreign Minister, M. Gafencu, 
has just paid a warm tribute to “the political 
and moral value of her friendly attitude.” To 
sum up, prophecy is not easy, while even such 
reports as are likely to be made public will prob- 
ably not be of a highly revelatory nature. Yet, 
without indulging in what is now popularly known as 
“ wishful thinking,’’ it is permissible to hope that the 
conference will end with a certain drawing together 
of all the Balkan States. If it accomplishes even so 
much, it will go far to checkmate Germany’s designs. 
For while union means strength, in the Balkans as 
elsewhere, disunion is Germany's object. By prod- 
ding old sores, by keeping States apart, she can hope 
to keep them weak and amenable to pressure. In 
unison they can bargain as free agents. 
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FLOATING WRECKAGE AFTER A U-BOAT ATTACK ON NEUTRAL SHIPPING. 


Drawn BY C. E. Turner, our SPECIAL 


Artist tn A NortH Seka DEstTROYER. 


A SKETCH—MADE FROM THE DECK OF A DESTROYER WHICH WAS HUNTING THE SUBMARINE—OF THE WRECKAGE THAT STREWED 
THE SURFACE OF THE SEA FOR MILES WHERE TWO NEUTRAL SHIPS WERE SUNK BY ENEMY ACTION ON JANUARY 2s. 


Two recent U-boat sinkings which resulted in terrible sufferings to neutrals were 
the “ Fram" and the “ Eleni Stathatos."" On February 2 -five exhausted seamen 
from the Swedish vessel ‘ Fram" were rescued from a raft, the only survivors 
of a crew of twenty-five; while of the crew of thirty-three from the torpedoed 
Greek steamer ‘ Eleni Stathatos (5625 tons), afloat for five days in an open 
boat, thirteen froze to death, several first losing their reason It is cause for 
gratification that neutral ships in increasing numbers are now seeking the direct 


protection of British convoys. In this drawing the cargo of one of two neutral 
merchantmen sunk by enemy action on January 25, consisting of butter, cases of 
fruit, bacon, cheese, etc., is shown covering the sea in the vicinity of the outrage. 
It was sketched from the fore-deck of a destroyer of the North Sea flotilla which, 
with other patrol ships, steamed through the wreckage the following day while 
hunting the submerged submarine. The artist, Mr. C. E. Turner, spent several 
days and nights in patrolling destroyers, as described by him on pages 176-177 
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“AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE”: AN AUTHENTIC DRAWING OF 


Drawn BY C. E. TURNER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIS 





THE WINTRY NORTH SBA IN WARTIME; SHOWING BRITISH DESTRC 
by 
suspe 
dest 
vesse 


A PICTURE INFUSED WITH THE VERITABLE BREATH 
In sending the vivid drawing reproduced above which was made aboard a patrol 
vesse| in the North Sea, Mr. Turner writes: ‘‘I was privileged to sail in one presence of an enemy submarine. 


two destroyers detailed to investigate the sinking of two neutral 
Moving quickly through the roll and pitch 


of a moderate sea during a moonlit night, evidence was found to indicate the | 
After cruising and circling to verify the exact | 

merchant position, the U-boat was attacked by both destroyers with depth-charges. The 

terrifying effect of the expiosions in this method of attack can only be realised 


of 
steamers off the North East coast 





OF THE HUNTING 


SPECIAL ARTIST IN A NORTH SEA DESTROYER. 
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OF A PIRATE U-BOAT BY BRITISH DESTROYERS. 


/ 
SH DESTROYERS LOCATING A U-BOAT WHICH HAD SUNK TWO NEUTRALS, AND ATTACKING IT WITH DEPTH-CHARGES. 
the explosion of a depth-charge dropped by one of the destroyers from which 


the 
act 
he 


by experience. The rush and roar of the ship at full speed, the moments of 
Suspense, and the shattering upheaval astern can never be forgotten.’’ Both 
destroyers attacked the same position at intervals on this occasion, other patrol 
vessels arriving later to watch for evidence of destruction. The drawing shows 


is the White Ensign on the 


the sketch was made. A detail worth noting 
sea during 


gaff, flown thus night and day when his Majesty's ships are at 
wartime. Another sketch by the artist is reproduced on page !75. 
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A WHITE AND BITTER WINTER ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT. 














e 





A BOMBER. ON A SNOW-CLAD AIR-FIELD SEEN THROUGH CAMOUFLAGE NETTING. 











AN IWPROMPTU RAS ORCHESTRA PLAYING IN THE SNOW, OUTSIDE 
The recent cold spell saw in France the coldest winter since 1917. Snow fell Nevertheless, the wintry conditions had their lighter side; and the village | of 
deeply ; and frozen snow made movement a misery both for infantrymen and Streets were often filled with merriment as, in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph's "’ Ca 
vehicles On the main roads in the British sector the volume of traffic was words, ‘“‘ generals, privates and rag-pickers all sat down together" after sn 
sufficiently heavy to enable cars and lorries to move with a fair degree of involuntary slides across the frozen pavé. The friendship prevailing between | Ja 
certainty ; on the country lanes, however, sheet ice made chains essential, so the French populace and the B.E.F., whatever the weather, is well illustrated ob: 


that at night the lorries would clank along like so many mechanical ghosts. in the photograph of the little girl presenting a regimental banner to a colonel | mé 
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“CAMOUFLAGE CURTAINS”; CONCEALING AIRCRAFT 
WITH NETTING. 


RECEIVES A BANNER FROM A LITTLE 
FRENCH GIRL. 





& GUN GOING UP TO THE LINE, SILHOUETTED AGAINS 

















© . V 
oa FRENCH Cul DREN aoe ~ 
HW CHILDREN INTERESTED IN A HIGHLANDER WITH A PORTABLE AIR-RAID aad . od 
/ SIREN, OUTSIDE GH.Q EXERCISES IN THE SNOW, A costehony COMMAHOER. GIVING 
se" __ THE SIGMAL FOR CLOSE FORMATION, 
illage | of the Royal Ulster Rifles, as a mark of the town’s esteem.—A drawing by fall at a moment of activity or inaction. The camouflaged net surrounding 
ph's ” Captain de Grineau of ‘*‘ camouflage curtains,"’ similar to those across the the aeroplane in another of the photographs is the more interesting in view 
after snow-covered road in our photograph, was published in our issue of of the apparent lack of any sort of camouflage in the German aerodromes 
tween January 13. Such curtains—familiar to those who served in the last war so clearly photographed by the R.A.F. Certainly the netting gives the 
trated obscure the view from enemy artillery observation posts on rising ground, aeroplane a curious, distorted appearance; and one can well imagine the 


olonel | making it a matter of chance, if the road is bombarded, whether the shells | efficacy of such camouflage against aerial spotting. (British Official Photographs.) 
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WITH THE FRENCH ARMY, 
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“TREMENDOUS IN POWER AS IN PURPOSE.” 
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ENLISTED AS AN AUXILIARY UNIT 





27 
OF THE FRENCH ARMY FOR THE *% 
MAINTENANCE OF COMMUNICATIONS: A FLIGHT OF PIGEONS RETURNING TO Hirose astaaenaninsiin Penne is: ——— 
g THEIR LOFT AFTER EXERCISE. (A.P.) 





Rittman atl 
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-, SHOWING THAT THE FRENCH, NO LESS THAN THE GERMANS, HAVE INTENSIVELY 4 

DEVELOPED THEIR SUPER-HEAVY ARTILLERY: A GIANT GUN ON AN % 

ARMOURED TRUCK. (G.P.U.) i ~ ANOTHER MONSTER GUN OF THE FRENCH ARMY, MOUNTED ON AN ARMOURED RAIL 
a =o or re reo 3 TRUCK AND CONCEALED FROM ENEMY RECONNAISSANCE OR BOMBING MACHINES BY PINE- } 
t-. On~rT TREES AND BRUSHWOOD. (Keystone.) 
ne i : 
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REMINISCENT OF A SCENE IN FINLAND: FRENCH SOLDIERS ON PATROL SETTING OUT “¥¢ SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE FRONTIERS OF LUXEMBURG AND SWITZERLAND: 
ON SKIS OVER THE THICK SNOW WHICH RECENTLY COVERED THE GROUND ON THE 32 PATROLS WEARING WHITE SHEEPSKIN JACKETS FOR 
i WESTERN FRONT. (A4.P.) 

\ —-—-— ~_- - _ 


WARMTH AND as | 
CAMOUFLAGE THREADING THEIR WAY THROUGH A WOOD. (A4.P.) H 
: 
~~ See a a a en ee Ss 


Mr. Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for War, in his speech delivered in the City 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on February 3, declared that he had only one war aim, 


CO OOOO OO OTC A GA ta 


= | 


resolve to put an end once and for all to the perennial Teutonic menace and 


machipolitik was eloquently summarised a short time ago in the opening phrases 
to win the war, and only one peace aim, that the peace should be lasting. If of an article published by the “ Daily Telegraph" from its special correspondent 
this faithfully represents the mental attitude towards the present conflict of the with the French Army, who said: “Silent as yet, or almost, but tremendous in 
vast majority of Englishmen, it also undoubtedly -reflects the silent determination power as in purpose, here stands the mighty army which forms, together with 
of our allies, who have seen their soil ravaged and countless French towns ruined the British and French Navy, the guardian of the liber 
by the enemy twice within fifty years. “Ji faut en finir "'—and 


this solemn 





ties of Western Europe 
and of the hopes of all the free peoples of the world. . . ." 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK IN PICTURES. 
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PERSONALITIES 


land 
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v.c., 





PROFESSOR SIR GILBERT MORGAN, F.R.S. 
t authority on chemistry, formerly Director 

of of Chemical Research under the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. Died Febru- 
a recognised authority 


ZEALAND = ae 


in og SE H 
despatches six times and besides his V.C., won 


WITH THE VICEROY OF INDIA: 
hours, and 


WHO HAS AGAIN HAD A FATEFUL CONVERSATION 
THE MAHATMA DICTATING A RESOLUTION TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS PARTY. 
aa me which Ry for 2} 
further efforts to solve 


MR. GANDHI, 
After a talk at New Delhi on February 5 between Mr. Gandhi and the Vicero: 
in which Lord Linlithgow reiterated the British proposals for ending the political 

the constitutional controversy a postponed at the suggestion of Mr. toe himsat who declared that the 
proposals did not meet the . The Allahabad correspondent who sends this inte: 
photograph states that it was an by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Cckelinpatunatel Congress leader. (Topical. 


\ 


* 





SHOWING 
AND WITH SPLINTEK-MATS ON HER PLATFORMS : 
Oni our front page we illustrate the scene on January 31 as the “ Ajax” steamed past the cheering 
. and on another page her gallant captain being Pgrested by the 
victorious British cruiser berthed 
Plate. 1939," being affixed 


crowds gathered on the f 
Deputy Lord Mayor of Plymouth. Above we show (left) t 
“ Ajax’s” new battle-honour, : 

“ Aiaxes.” The carved 


at Devonport, and (right) the 
to the turret, beneath the scroll: bearing the honours won by previous 


THE MAINMAST BROKEN BY A SHELL FROM THE 
THE “ AJAX’ 


MAJOR-GENERAL FREYBERG, GENERAL OFFICER COMMANDING THE NEW 
INSPECTING TROOPS IN THE DOMINION. 
one of the most famous V.C.s of the last war, whose 


Major-General Bernard C. Freyberg, 
=— which included blacking his be body all over and swimming 
a transport, are almost legendary, was appointed to command 
le was wounded nine times in the —— r bn 
wi 





“ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE, 
BERTHED AT DEVONPORT. 


MR. E. S. HARKNESS. 

The “gop railway + and philan- 
thropist who gave £2,000,000 in 1930 for the 
benefit of Great Britain, resulting in the establish- 
ment of the Pilgrim Trust. His death was recently 
ashore at Cape Helles teported from New York. Gave away millions 
Zealand forces in his own country for education and philanthropic 

i causes, his —y TF motive ne a a 


i 
a 
i 


the 
last 
two 


MR. OLIVER STANLEY, THE NEW WAR 


““WE ARE FIGHTING FOR OUR LIVES 

MINISTER, MAKING HIS FIRST PUBLIC SPEECH SINCE HIS APPOINTMENT, AT NEWCASTLE. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, Mr. Hore-Belisha’s successor as Minister for War, made his first speech, as 
Minister, on February 3 at Newcastle. Mr. Stanley said that his only war aim was to win the 
war, his only peace aim a that would be lasting and not a “ troubled truce.” “ Make 
no mistake,” said the new Minister, “we are fighting not only for our ideals or for our ideas, 
but we are fighting for our lives.” (Topical 


ane 


“ AJAX": 





THE LATEST BATTLE HONOUR WON BY A SHIP OF THE NAME OF 
FIXING “THE PLATE. 1939 TO ONE OF THE GALLANT CRUISER’S TURRETS 
representation of the Greek helm at the top is the only equivalent in modern times of the 
ificent figureheads which used to adorn warships. Thus the “Ajax” of 1809 had a “ colossal 
half-length — with helmet heavily visored and aboundi ra white plume.” Rear-Admiral 
‘The —henceforth its official title—did 

and AP.) 


Sir Henry Harwood, who commanded at the action of ‘ 


not return in his flagship, but remained on the South Atlantic ation. (Photos., S. and G., 
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“MOLOTOV’S BREADBASKETS” WREAK HAVOC IN RED ATTACKS ON FINLAND. 
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CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE OF THE NATURE OF THE SELF-PROCLAIMED ‘“‘ HUMANITARIAN” MISSION OF THE SOVIET IN “‘ FREEING” THE FINNISH NATION FROM ITS “ OPPRESSORS.” 
IN TWO OF THE PICTURES CIVILIANS AND RED CROSS MEN ARE SEEN RESCUING WHAT HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS THEY CAN FROM THE GENERAL CONFLAGRATION. THE FINNS 
CALL THE CASES OF INCENDIARY BOMBS DROPPED BY THE RUSSIANS (S. and G.) 


: 
‘* MOLOTOV’S BREADBASKETS.” 
ining 
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ee ee a eg ee eae ek od ¥ 
s WHERE BOTH THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN AS WELL AS ITS NEIGHBOURING 4 e A PICTURE TAKEN AT CONSIDERABLE RISK FROM A NEIGHBOURING ROOF-TOP DURING 
\ VILLAGES HAVE BEEN REPEATEDLY BOMBED : BUILDINGS AT VAASA, IN ? \" RED AIR BOMBARDMENT, SHOWING AN INCENDIARY BOMB DROPPED FROM A ? 
+ WESTERN FINLAND, BURNING AFTER A RAID BY RUSSIAN ‘PLANES. (S. and G.) RUSSIAN MACHINE EXPLODING IN AN EVACUATED HOME.  (S. and G.) i 
ii La Pomel 3 
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A oO A A f 
IN A FINNISH TOWN REDUCED TO SMOULDERING RUINS 4% ¥ THE NETHERLANDS CONSULATE IN NORTH - WESTERN “{ F A SUBSTANTIAL COUNTRY HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF “4% 
\ BY DEVASTATING AIR RAIDS: A ROW OF BUILDINGS / \ FINLAND AFTER DESTRUCTION BY A_ RUSSIAN HIGH- VAASA, A TOWN OF 30,000 INHABITANTS IN WESTERN / 
IGNITED BY INCENDIARY BomBS,. (S. and G.) { } EXPLOSIVE BOMB—A DIRECT HIT.  (Planet.) FINLAND, BLAZING FURIOUSLY AFTER A RAID. (S and G.) 
a ee eT OE RR AED 
on the end and fitted with a 


breadbasket "'"—a hollow cylinder with a propeller 
thousand small incendiary bombs and shrapnel bombs, which cause the greatest havoc 


Because bombing is now carried out far more systematically, it is 
If the aircraft promised 
to achieve 


Finnish Red Cross hospitals, Swedish field ambulances, and country churches and 
monasteries, as well as towns and villages throughout Finland, have been repeatedly 
bombed by hundreds of Soviet ‘planes. Since the appearance of our previous issue, when released. 
the town of Sortavala, near Lake Ladoga, has been almost completely destroyed believed that 
by devastating air attacks and the fiercest fire of the war, which raged for six days. to the Finns are delivered according 

a decisive superiority in the air over the Russians by the spring 


Most of the bombs were dropped from what the Finns have grimly dubbed " Molotov's 


German pilots are assisting the Red airmen. 
to programme, they may be able 
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FINLAND AT THE FRONT AND BEHIND THE LINES:) #3 «=*y7~ > Tr 


; ADAPTATIONS AND DEVICES OF WAR; A CAPTURED SOVIET SKI MANUAL. 

















FINNISH ARTILLERYMEN WEARING 7 me SIMILAR TO THE STEEL SHELTERS USED 
WHITE CLOAKS ACCOMPANYING THEIR 3 2 PERSONNEL: YOUTHFUL FINNS INSPECTING A  SHRAPNEL-PROOF 
GUN, WHICH IS MOUNTED ON % a ‘* PILL-BOX ” AFTER A_ RAID. (Pictorial Press.) 


_ 





IN BRITAIN FOR KEY A.R.P. - 





OVER SNOW-COVERED ROADS. (A.P.) 





RUNNERS TO SLIDE MORE EASILY } 


——— eee 
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- A SOLDIER IN WHITE UNIFORM AND WHITE ASTRAKHAN CAP 
f READING A GOVERNMENT POSTER STATING THAT CARELESS 
TALK MAY ASSIST THE ENEMY. (Planet.) 
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? WITH WALLS STILL ADORNED WITH SMILING PORTRAITS OF POPULAR FILM- = 
STARS : THE INTERIOR OF A CINEMA AT KEMIJARVI, SALLA SECTOR, CONVERTED 

INTO A STABLE BY FINNISH TROOPS. (Planet.) 
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+ A FINNISH 


ir eee eee 
DETACHMENT CAUTIOUSLY APPROACHING A TREE- HUT 
RETREATING REDS. MANY SUCH HUTS, 


WERE FOUND MINED 


ABANDONED BY /# 
MADE OF BRANCHES AND PINE SAPLINGS, \ 
i 
Z 





} PAGES FROM A SOVIET ARMY MANUAL, “ PREPARING FOR SKI-ING,”” PUBLISHED ‘ 
AS RECENTLY AS 1939, THOUSANDS OF UNPACKED COPIES OF WHICH WERE 
AMONG THE BOOTY CAPTURED AT RAATEVAARA. (S. and G.) 


IN RECAPTURED TERRITORY ON THE PETSAMO FRONT. (Planet.) 
- 


The stirring news is published as we go to press (though not yet officially con- 
firmed) that the Russian 18th Division, totalling between 15,000 and 20,000 men, 
which had been isolated north-east of Lake Ladoga for 
been virtually destroyed 


| success which has fallen to the Finnish arms was apparently largely the result of 
their ability to disorganise the food supply of the enemy, the task being rendered 
ee than a week, has | comparatively easy by the fact that the Soviet forces had advanced rapidly in 
the Finnish Army, after weeks of incessant fighting and | an attempt to turn the flank of the Mannerheim Line, depending for commissariat 
vigil, thus repeating its victory at Suomusalmi. Those Soviet soldiers who were almost 
not killed or taken prisoner fled into the surrounding forests, where, it is stated, | 


entirely on a narrow road that 
they face certain death from 


passes along 
the lake. The transport difficulty the Russians experienced was increased by a 


Steady barrage from the Finnish fort at Mantsi, an island in Lake Ladoga 


the north-eastern shore of 
starvation and cold. This further resounding 
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SEA HAPPENINGS PICTURED: A BRITISH TRIUMPH; AND NAZI INFAMY. 





TWO PHOTOGRAPHS OF SUCCESSIVE STAGES IN THE DESTRUCTION OF A U-BOAT. IN THE FIRST, THE DESTROYER HAS ATTACKED THE SUBMARINE WITH DEPTH - CHARGES, 
AND APPARENTLY DAMAGED IT, FOR A LARGE AMOUNT OF OIL HAS RISEN TO THE SURFACE AND CAUGHT FIRE. IN THE SECOND, ANOTHER DESTROYER IS CIRCLING 
ROUND THE BURNING PATCH TO MAKE QUITE CERTAIN THE U-BOAT IS “‘ DEAD,” AND TO PICK UP ANY SURVIVORS. 


M. Campinchi, the French Minister of Marine, stated in a lecture in Paris on February 5 that, “ out 
of 55 German submarines which put to sea at the beginning of the war, at least 40 have been sunk. . 
M. Campinchi referred, presumably, to large and medium U-boats completed or nearly completed last 
September. This high total is supported by the German Radio announcement made last month that 
a figure of 35 would be “near the mark.” Dr. Herbert Rosinski, a former lecturer at the German 
Naval Academy, stated in a recent article in the ‘“ Evening Standard” that the ‘‘ number of sub- 
marines available to-day for active service, despite the alleged taking over of Soviet craft, does not i 
exceed sixty—twenty under repair, twenty under way, and in preparation, and | twenty actually at j 
work—or less than Germany possessed at the outbreak of the war.” (A.P.) 


; 
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THE I1,000-TON ITALIAN LINER WHICH CAUGHT FIRE AND BECAME A TOTAL WRECK 
OFF BARCELONA: THE SMOULDERING HULK OF THE “ ORAZIO.” 

Fire broke out on board the 11,669%ton Italian liner “Orazio,” carrying 600 passengers, about sixty 

miles off Barcelona on January 21. French destroyers from Toulon and the Italian liner ‘‘ Conte 

Biancamano”’ hastened to her aid. The ship had to be abandoned; but a north-westerly gale. and 

THE LOSS OF THE “‘SPHINX,” THE MINKSWEEPER WHICH CAPSIZED IN HEAVY seas @¥Y 8ea8 made rescue work very difficult. Some 60 of the crew and 44 passengers lost their lives. (4.P.) 

AFTER BEING DAMAGED BY GERMAN BOMBERS: A TYPICAL SLOOP OF THIS CLASS. 


H.M.S. “ Sphinx,” a small minesweeping sloop of 875 tons, foundered in heavy weather while being towed into port 
with her engines damaged, after being hit by a attacks on February 3. As we write, five officers and 
forty-nine men are feared to have lost their lives. is is the first British warship whose loss the Germans could 
even claim was due to air action— though in fact she was a casualty of the sea. (Photograph, Stephen Cribb.) 
’ \ 
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THE RESULT OF ONE OF THE COWARDLY NAZI AERIAL ATTACKS ON NORTH SEA SHIPPING: HIT BY NAZI INCENDIARY BOMBS, HER CREW BEING MACHINE - GUNNED 
SMASHED WINDOWS IN THE WHEEL-HOUSE OF THE GLASGOW COLLIER “ YEWDALE,"" WHOSE WHEN THEY TOOK TO THE BOATS: THE DECK OF THE “ ROYAL CROWN,” 
MASTER WAS MORTALLY WOUNDED. (Keystone.) OF NEWCASTLE, WHICH WENT AGROUND.  (Planet.) 
In their brutal attacks on merchantmen, and even on lightships, off the East Coast, the Germans into the two undamaged boats, they were machine-gunned and twenty-two of them lost. The | 
have generally relied upon bad weather conditions to enable them to get away under cover of steamer drove aground in flames. Men of the A.F.S. put to sea to deal with the fire—a fishing 
cloud. On February 3, however, they were unlucky. R.A.F. fighter patrols caught some of the boat being converted into a fire-float for the occasion. In the other si:ip, the “ Yewdale,” the | 
raiders and shot down three, probably four. One of the ships illustrated here, the “ Royal Crown skipper was so severely wounded by machine-gun fire in one of the German raids on February 3 i 
was attacked with incendiary bombs on January 30, by a German aeroplane. As the crew crowded that he died as the ship entered an East Coast harbour. Two men of the crew were wounded. 
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A UNIQUE CHART OF COLUMBUS’ DISCOVERIES, MADE BY A 
MUSEUM IN MADRID: THE MAP OF JUAN 


During the Spanish Civil War the celebrated Naval Museum, 
Park, Madrid, was converted into a Communist dance hall and its historic 
treasures dispersed. This may or may not have been a safety measure. The 
recovery of the treasures, taking many months, is now virtually complete 
and the collection has been reopened with practically all the original 
exhibits on view, including this chart, valued by some at £1,600,000, of the 
American Continent drawn for Ferdinand and Isabella by Juan de la Cosa, the 


near ‘the Retiro 
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SHIPMATE OF HIS, SAFELY RESTORED TO THE SPANISH NAVAL 
DE LA COSA, THE OFFICIAL CARTOGRAPHER. 


court cartographer who accompanied Columbus on his voyages to the New 


World. A facsimile of this chart is kept by the Royal Geographical Society, 
by whose courtesy we are enabled to publish the above reproduction Most of 
the various islands and settlements named by Columbus may be identified, 
including Hispaniola (Haiti, or San Domingo), and Cuba or “ Juana,” named in 
honour of the young prince of Spain, discovered on the first voyage; while 
under the St. Christopher on the left may be read de la Cosa’s own signature. 
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Cy 
td 
a recent 


broadcast of 


news from Finland there was one item which lent an un- 
usually human touch to that grim struggle in the sub-Arctic 
snows, where the Finns (about whom most of us were 
shamefully ignorant before it began) hold the fort for western 
liberty and culture, like the Greeks of old, against apparently 
overwhelming hordes from the east. The incident I mean 
was the general knowledge examination arranged for 
Russian prisoners, with a cigar as prize for each correct 
answer. The result did not say much for the Russian 
private soldier’s intellectual attainments (one, for example, 
stated that Berlin was the capital of France!), and the 
total cost to the Finnish examiners was only eight cigars. 


N 


That little interlude on the Finnish front, however, 
may be more significant than it seems. Europe’s present 
troubles, one might say, are largely due to the kind of 
training imposed on many millions of raw youths since 
the last war, and if the peace-makers of Versailles had 
given more attention to education, especially in Germany, 
and the prevention of mischievous propaganda, things 
might have been very different to-day. What was needed 
was not only supervision of the historical and _ political 
instruction imparted to the masses, but the establishment 
of some system under which leadership and control could 
only be acquired by trained men of high moral character 
imbued with the principles of truth, justice, tolerance, and 
wide human sympa- 
thies. The same thing 
applies, of course, 
to other nations. 
Possibly after the 
present war some 
effort may be made 
on these lines to 
bring the peoples of 
Europe together and 
put an end to inter- 
national hatred and 
all the evils of aggres- 
sive megalomania. 
The League Palace 
at Geneva, perhaps, 
might become a Pan- 
European University 
for the education 
of statesmen. They 
need it. 


Caustic criticism 
of mistakes and 
omissions made by 
the Allies since 1918 
occur in an important 
book (by the author 
of ‘The Great Illu- 
sion ’’) written mainly 
to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such errors, 
It is entitled “* For 
Wuat Do WeE 
Ficut?” By Sir 
Norman Angell 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 
6s.). For post-war 
policy towards the 
Germans, the author 
thinks, there were two 
alternative methods, 
both of which were 
neglected. “If,” he 
writes, ‘repression 
of Germany had 
been carried out 
thoroughly, and her 
attempts at rearmament jumped on with energy, we should 
not be in the present position.”” On the other hand: “ If we 
had made the most of the opposite policy of conciliation in the 
early stages, had nursed the Weimar Republic with every 
consideration, brought it at once into the League on a basis 
of absolute equality, we should not now be in this present 
position. We followed neither road consistently.” Sir 
Norman’s suggestion is that, when the present war ends, 
some form of Federal Union in Europe should be estab- 
lished. His ideas appear to have something in common 
with those expressed last year in a well-known American 
book—Mr, Clarence Streit’s ‘‘ Union Now,” where (if I 
remember right) it was proposed that the American 
President might take the lead in forming a federal union 
of democracies, 


Sir Norman Angell’s plan, apparently, does not cover 
quite so wide a field, ‘‘ There are many ways,” he con- 
cludes, “ in which we in Europe may achieve our necessary 
unity. The way is less important than the will. And the 
will depends upon the plain man seeing clearly the need 
for this one foundation to the house of Europe and man- 
kind.” Last time, in Sir Norman's opinion, the plain 
man was misled by false counsellors. On this point he 
declares : “* An immense amount of expert and disinterested 
labour in preparing at the close of the last war a relatively 
good peace was utterly frustrated by popular passion, 
played upon by political and newspaper demagogues ; 
passions rooted in misconception—misconception usually 
of very elementary social principles. This book, therefore, 
does not discuss in much technical detail this or that pro- 
posed constitution, but attempts to expose fallacies and 
misconceptions which would make any plan unworkable.” 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


At this stage of the present war, Sir Norman is not in 
favour of Britain stating her peace terms specifically, as, 
for instance, defining the future frontiers of Poland or 
Czechoslovakia, but he does think that we should indicate 
the nature of that ‘‘ new international order,’”’ to which, he 
recalls, both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have 
alluded. ‘‘ We can do this best,” he says, ‘and give 
earnest of our sincerity by acts; by initiating the federal 
unity of Europe in so developing our own relations with 
France as to bring about a virtual Franco-British Federal 
Union ; and by throwing our Empire open to the world 
on equal terms with ourselves now, by offering to give 
neutrals (e.g., Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium) the 
same economic position in the Empire as that occupied by 
the Dominions. This wouid be calculated also to stimulate 
the right kind of revolution in Germany, and to meet the 
peculiar conditions created by the rising power of Russia.” 
According to recent official announcements concerning 
Franco-British economic co-operation and pooling of re- 
sources, some progress seems to have already been made 
in this direction. How far it will go remains to be seen. 


French policy towards Germany since the last war is 
strongly criticised, in a tone far more candid and scornful 
than any British writer would care to use, at any rate at 
the present juncture, in a book in which one of the 





THE VICTIM OF THE MOST COWARDLY AND CRIMINAL ATTACK YET PERPETRATED BY THE NAZI LUFTWAFFE: 
DUDGEON LIGHT VESSEL MACHINE-GUNNED AND SUNK BY A BOMBER, SEVEN OF THE CREW OF EIGHT BEING KILLED. 


Seven of the crew of eight perished as the outcome of a contemptible attack carried out by an enemy bomber on January 29 on the defenceless East 
Dudgeon lightship, off the East Coast. 


suddenly and sprayed the deck of the lightship with machine-gun bullets and later dropped nine bombs, the last of which hit the vessel. 


The only survivor, John Sanders, who was washed ashore the following morning, said that the bomber dived state of 


took to a small boat, which capsized when near the shore. (Topham.) 
best-known political journalists in France is the chief col- 
laborator—‘t KE&RILLIS ON THE CAUSES OF THE War.” By 
Henri de Kérillis and Raymond Cartier. Translated from 
the French by Philip Toynbee (Putnam; §s.). Here the 
successive retreats of French Governments in face of Hitler's 
coups in the Rhineland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia are 
bitterly denounced, while part of the blame is attributed to 
Britain. The tendency to make the Fihrer the sole villain 
of the piece is deprecated, and “‘ the causes ’’ are traced to 
earlier times. ‘* To discover the origins of modern Pan-Ger- 
manism, we must go back to the great upheaval of 1848.” 


It does not look as though the authors would favour 
Sir Norman Angell’s proposals for a Federal Union in 
Europe to counteract Nazidom; nor do they accept his 
argument from the analogy with America, where such 
union has proved so successful. Thus, for instance, they 
recall : ‘‘ Victor Hugo made a passionate and half-prophetic 
appeal for a United States of Europe. After the war 
{t.e., that of 1914-1918] high-minded people in France 
dreamed of the same ideal. Briand attempted a first step 
towards its achievement. ... The only way this unifi- 
cation could be achieved is by the absolute supremacy of 
one nation over all the others. Examples from the other 
side of the Atlantic have no relevance at all; there is 
nothing in common between the two situations. 
Napoleon certainly dreamed of a United States of E urope, 
and for a short period he very nearly succeeded in federating 
the whole Continent under his control." While depre- 
cating federation, M. Kérillis goes so far as to say that 
even in Europe the balance of power would be against 
Germany “ if all the nations now threatened with enslave- 
ment were united in a solid bloc.” 





Ven 
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Several aio 

other books 
bearing on the war, or on conditions in Europe that 
led up to it, must be noted briefly in my remaining 
space. Readers who wish to keep track of events since 
hostilities began, more conveniently than through news- 
paper files, which are liable to disintegration, will find 
very useful the series of small monthly volumes of which 
the latest to hand is “‘ History oF THE War.” By Stephen 
King-Hall. Vol. III. November 1939 (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 2s.). As an experienced broadcaster, Com- 
mander King-Hall is well qualified to give a running com- 
mentary on current happenings. He divides the present 
volume under the headings of “‘ The Home Fronts,” “ Mili- 
tary Operations,” and ‘‘ Diplomacy.” Among the most 
memorable incidents described is the Munich bomb 
ti of Nov. 8. 


It. is perhaps’ an indirect sign of the higher literary 
standard attained by modern detective fiction that one of 
its most popular exponents, the creator of Lord Peter 
Wimsey, has achieved another reputation in more serious 
writing. Her latest work is “ Becin Here.” A War- 
Time Essay. By Dorothy L. Sayers (Gollancz ; 6s.). Miss 
Sayers is quite at home in the region of politics, history and 
social questions, and approaches these matters with a strong 
feeling for Christianity. Her sincere, and sometimes 
satirical, study of the nation’s reaction to war deserves 

careful attention. 


Like Sir Norman 
Angell, Miss Sayers 
stresses the duty 
of ‘the common 
man” to understand 
national affairs and 
share in the regenera- 
tion of Europe. In 
a passage which 
explains her rather 
enigmatic title, she 
says: “It is we, 
and not the next 
generation, who must 
deal with national 
and international re- 
construction. It is 
now that we must 
start to work for 
it, and not ‘after 
the war.’ Life is an 
interminable _ serial 
story, packed with 
exciting episodes. ... 
At the head of every 
instalment stands 
the summary of the 
past which is called 
History, and the 
exhortation in the 
largest of type: BE- 
GIN HERE.” Again, 
emphasising the need 
for individual effort, 
Miss Sayers writes: 
“If we really want 
a United States of 
Europe, we must 
combine now by 
good-will or be com- 
pelled into a united 
tyranny. 
If we want our own 
State to make re- 
forms, we must learn 
to control the State, lest the State end by controlling us.” 


THE DEFENCELESS EAST 


The crew 


In the recent annals of European royalty there have 
been few more romantic or pathetic chapters than that 
recorded in “ ImpertaL Twiticut.” The Story of Karl 
and Zita of Hungary. By Bertita Harding. With 32 Illus- 
trations (Harrap; 12s. 6d.). This vividly-written book 
is the third of the author’s Hapsburg “ trilogy,” following 
* Phantom Crown” and “ Golden Fleece.” Its particular 
interest now lies in the question whether the exiled Empress 
Zita’s eldest son, Crown Prince Otto, is destined to play 
a part in European affairs, and possibly to ascend the 
throne of his fathers. 


To the long list of books about Nazi Germany and its 
present rulers two more have been added—‘* Gestapo.’ 
By Philip St. C. Walton-Kerr (Hale ; tos. 6d.), a dramatic 
account of the German Secret Service ; and “‘ THe THREE 
Dictators.”’ Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler. By Frank Owen 
(Allen and Unwin; 7s. 6d.). The author of this last is 
Editor of the Evening Standard, and shows all the accom- 
plished journalist's power of picturesque and vigorous 
narrative. It is recalled that the Dictators are men of 
humble origin. This in itself, of course, is all to their 
credit. Has not Tennyson extolled the self-made patriot, 
born “in low estate,” who rises to be 

The pillar of a people's hope, 
The centre of a world’s desire ? 
Such a man need not be ashamed of “ the simple village 
green” of his childhood days. What matters is his use 
of power when he attains it. If, through tyrannous cruelty, 
he becomes the centre of a world’s despair, then indeed he 
has reached the height of infamy. 
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SEA-HOG JUMPS: A FOUR-HUNDRED-POUNDER’S 14-FT. LEAP. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY LANSDELL ANDERSON, BiG-Game Fisuinc Guipe, Cat Cay, 


FOURTEEN FEET— PROBABLY A RECORD HIGH 


JUMP BY 


BY AN AMERICAN BIG-GAME FISHERMAN IN 


‘When the sea-hog jumps, Look to your pumps!" runs the old doggerel direction 
Nowadays it is “look to your cameras,” whether in a cruising 
big-game fisiine off the Florida Cays. Above we reproduce an authentic photograph 
of a leap such as few mariners, either ancient or modern, can have seen a porpoise 
make, and fewer still have photographed. It is fourteen feet clear of the water, and 
its silhouette as it turns over is strongly reminiscent of a dive bomber This was 
taken by Captain Lansdell Anderson, a well-known American deep-sea fishing guide, 
the deck of his thirty-foot boat. Noticing a particularly playful porpoise on 


to mariners liner or 


from 


| 
| 
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A PORPOISE: AN ASTONISHING PHOTOGRAPH OBTAINED 
THE GULF STREAM WATERS OFF FLORIDA. 


the edge of a big school, he steered over to it, and had the good fortune to snap 
this 400-pound acrobat at the top of its leap. It is amazing 
should be the fastest swimmers in the world—it is said that 
it can make a m.p.h. turn at top speed It is, of course, no fish, but a warm 
blooded, air-breathing mammal, which gives birth to living young and suckles them 
The porpoise is almost impossible to catch on hook and line, and its flesh is bad 
eating. Although friendly to human beings, it has about a hundred sharp teeth, can 
beat a shark in a fight, and is said to devour as much as 400 Ib. of fish 


that such a clumsy, 


fat creature one of 


in 48 hours 
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The World of the Theatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 
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SOME PARTS AND THEIR PLAYERS. 


HE combination of high taxes and low tempera- 
tures, records both in their afflicting way, bore 
most hardly on the London theatres once the Christ- 
mas spending was over. The musical shows and 
revues continued to do fairly well, but the “ straight ” 
plays suffered severely. The public stayed at home 
in great numbers, for which blend of economy and 
shelter they were scarcely to be blamed. Perhaps 
too many theatres had been reopened, considering 
the still depleted state of London. Some of them 
had to close hurriedly again. One sad result was 
the hasty demise of some comedies about which the 
critic would like to have written. Not that they were 
great affairs, but one might have helped with a word 
or two those entertainers who were audaciously 
fighting adverse circumstance. But, as Henley sang 
of the players, ‘‘ into the night go one and all’’: so 
of the plays, into the black-out they went. Readers 
can hardly be expected to derive much interest from 
comments on little plays which had only a very little 
life and remind one sadly of an epitaph to be found 
near a sea-wall in Cornwall— 


He started out, 

He had a fall, 

He cried “‘ Help! Help!” 
And that was all. 


























‘ LADIES IN RETIREMENT,” AT THE ST. JAMES’S: 
ELLEN CREED (MARY CLARE), THE EVIL HOUSE- 
KEEPER, HAS HER UNSUSPECTING EMPLOYER. 
LEONORA FISKE (MARY MERRALL), AT HER 
MERCY. 


Even the kindliest response to the cry for 
succour could not help now. 

But criticism can remember the players : 
assessment or appreciation of their talents 
may not be such a _ perishable matter. 
They, after all, remain to speak and move 
again, and one wishes them better luck 
next time. First of all, however, I can 
mention one play of ambition which is likely 
to survive a while; that is Mr. Eugene 
O'Neill's ‘‘ Desire Under the Elms,” which 
was once under the Censor’s ban, and is 
now on public approbation at the gallant 
Westminster Theatre, whose policy is en- 
tirely to ignore the common managerial 
belief that wartime demands the worst—or 
at least only the light and the trivial. 

Mr. O'Neill's tragedy is the Hippolytus 
and Phaedra story translated into Victorian 
New England, just as the same author's 


not only by the scenic elms which symbolise a crushing, 
binding weight above the farm, but also by too heavy 
a draft on the psychological text-book. But let that 
pass. It has the pewer of passion, the pulse of animal- 
ism, and with it a kind of poetical ground-swell, as 
though underneath all the ugly happenings were 
some beauty fighting to emerge. Mr. O’Neill has 
written of humans who are as close to the farmyard 
in feeling and conduct as in economic fact, but he 
remembers that the farmyard is both the product and 
the cause of green fields. Out of, as well as into, its 
muck and mire come summer’s loveliness and autumn’s 
mellow fruitfulness. 

The part of Abbie Putnam, the Phaedra of this 
play, is taken by Miss Beatrix Lehmann, who had 
such a great and merited success as that Electra 
whom mourning was alleged to become. Indeed, 
the advertisements invite you ‘to see Miss Lehmann 
in ‘‘ Desire Under the Elms,” instead of to see 
Mr. O’Neill’s play performed by Miss Lehmann and 
others. This kind of “ starring ’’ I regard as a foolish 
departure at a theatre which has built uv a reputation 
as a repertory with a first-rate tean.. Evidently, 
then, the acting is managerially regarded as the 
prime attraction, and a most haunting picture of 
Abbie Putnam does Miss Lehmann give. But it is a 
portrait which would hang more naturally in a gallery 
of Queer Sinners than find its place in a photographic 
group called ‘“‘ The Farmer’s Wedding.” 

There are scores of kinds of acting and every one 
of them may be right. Ripeness is all. To succeed 
in the attempted species is the most that a player 
can do. Some great players fit into their parts with 
a convenient plasticity. Others soar above their 
roles: their personalities are too strong for total 
subjection to the author’s characterisation, too assert- 
ive, too strange to enter common types, too much 
charged with beauty, too markedly individual in 
gifts and aspects. The famous Duse was one of the 
great over-riders. In her last two appearances in 
London she was supposed to be Mrs. Alving, Nordic 
and middle-class, and an Italian peasant. In both 
cases, as in all her parts, she was Duse first and the 
other person a long way after, and nobody with any 
sense wanted her to be anything else. 

For Duse’s exaltation and poignancy were isolated, 
independent glories of the stage. In the same way, 
to a lesser degree, Miss Lehmann is one of what may 
be called the “ soarers.’” She has the excellence of 








in her own unusual way. When she was 
the weird, wild woman in “ They Walk Alone,’, 


she gave to the weirdness and wildgess of a ” 


sex-mad servant-girl in a thriller an exotic quality 





IN “DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS,” EUGENE O0’NEILL’S 
FAMOUS PLAY, AT THE WESTMINSTER : BEATRIX LEHMANN 
AS ABBIE PUTNAM, YOUNG WIFE OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN 
FARMER; AND STEPHEN MURRAY AS EBEN, THE STEPSON. 
“Desire Under the Elms,” Eugene O’Neill’s grim play of land-hunger 
and unbridled passion and murder in New England, has only recently 
been released for public performance by the Lord Chamberlain. Mark 
Dignam plays the part of the old farmer. (Angus McBean.) 


that was not of the scullion or the scullery, nor 

yet of thrills in ordinary entertainment,. but of 

doom and tragedy themselves. In ‘ Desire Under 

the Elms,’’ Miss Lehmann once more marches in 

the hempen homespun of the farm, but with the 

emotional dominion, the blended drive and dignity 
of the Tragic Muse. 

If, on the other hand, you wanted the “ into- 
the-skin ” kind of acting, glove-fitted to the comic 
traits of character, you could have seen it in 
“Follow My Leader”’ whilst it was on at the 
Apollo. The fate of this piece suggests that 
dramatists should immediately cease to follow a 
Fihrer: this play was witty enough, but the 
public was apparently shy of its political fun. 
However, though the play moved out hurriedly, 
three performances will remain in my memory: 
that of Mr. Reginald Beckwith as the little man 
suddenly turned into a Great Panjandrum, a 
plumber made Public Hero. (Plumbers have 
certainly been the public necessities and salvage 
men of recent weeks, but we do not therefore 
put them in the purple.) Mr. Beckwith was 
most amusing as this nervous little man promoted 
to be a totalitarian tub-thumper, while two of the 
nicest pictures of the genteel in diplomacy were 
contributed by Mr. Athole Stewart as a king with 
a sanitary sorrow and badly needing plumbers’ 
counsel; and Mr. Marcus Barron, as a British 
Ambassador tactfully refusing to call a violent 
bombing anything more than the rough end of 
a disturbance. Both these were triumphs of 
dignity weathering a dilemma, which is so often 
the very core of comedy. 

One of the neatest, truest pieces of ‘ under- 
the-skin ’’ acting seen recently has been that 
of Mr. Mervyn Johns as a prop and pillar of 
licensed premises, in ‘‘ Saloon Bar,” at Wyndham's ; 
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while as a piece of serene skating on thinnest 
THRILLER: ALBERT FEATHER (RICHARD NEWTON) PLACES THE MUR- ice, I commend Mr. Cecil Parker’s work in 
DERED WOMAN'S WIG NEAR THE PLACE WHERE SHE USED TO SIT, “French for Love,"’ at the Criterion. Is this 
TO THE HORROR OF THE HOUSEKEEPER, ELLEN CREED (MARY CLARE). too masculine a record? Then please note that 
cabin Ratan il bad une tty ct crt cawsetseeg «the talents of four ladies, Miss Lillie, Miss 
in order to provide a home for her two simple-minded sisters. Desmond, Miss Baddeley, and Miss Gingold, are no 
less the props and pillars of London's four chief 
revues ; while ‘“ Ladies in Retirement,’’ at the St 
James's, continues to display some gems of feminine 
performance, on the sombre side by Miss Mary Clare 
and on the lighter by Miss Mary Merrall. , 


more famous ‘* Mourning Becomes Electra ” A DRAMATIC MOMENT IN ‘‘ LADIES IN RETIREMENT,” LONDON’S ONLY 
is the Agamemnon-and-after story  trans- 
ferred to the same place and _ period. 
The young wife's guilty love for her stepson 
is set in the roughest kind of peasant life 
and, in this case, mixed up with another 
common form of bucolic desire: that of 
land-hunger. ‘There are also some Freudian trim- being distinct. She has told an interviewer that 
mings about the young man’s mother-fixation which she wants now to play light comedy. Good. But I 
those may enjoy who will. On the whole, this tragedy think it may be light comedy with a difference. She 
of three ill-starred peasants is too much shadowed o'er touches nothing which she does not exalt and enhance 
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THE “HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE-DAME” 
AS A “TALKIE”—WITH CHARLES LAUGHTON. 
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THE HIDEOUS HUNCHBACK PILLORIED FOR F HIGH-JUSTICE FROLLO (SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE) SCHEMES TO 
ATTEMPTED ABDUCTION OF ESMERALDA: CARRY OFF THE GIPSY GIRL, ESMERALDA, AFTER SENTENCING 
CHARLES LAUGHTON AS QUASIMODO. 2 HER TO HANGING FOR WITCHCRAFT AND SORCERY. 
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IN ANGUISH FOR UNREQUITED LOVE FOR ESMERALDA THE HUNCH- 
BACK RIDES LIKE A FURY STRADDLED ACROSS ONE OF THE 
CATHEDRAL BELLS. 
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eacecesine nares ic esbae terae  acrioaa  seee tna a s aee eine me, A SUSCEPTIOLS HEART IN: A HIDEGUS BODY: ESMERALDA (MAUREEN O'HARA), 
WHOM HE HAS SNATCHED FROM THE SCAFFOLD, SWOONS ON SEEING THE 
HUNCHBACK IN THE BELL-TOWER, 3 
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PERFORMED BEFORE AN EXACT REPLICA OF THE FACADE OF THE CATHEDRAL : ' “S| DEAD AND DYING ON THE CATHEDRAL STEPS AFIER QUASIMODO HAD 
THE PARISIAN POPULACE CLAMOUR FOR THE GIPSY GIRL'S RELEASE ‘ FLUNG DOWN MOLTEN LEAD ON THE CROWD STORMING NOTRE-DAME 


It is eighteen years since “The Hunchback of Notre-Dame” was produced as run at the Gaumont, Haymarket, was arranged for February 9. Mr. Laughton gives 
a silent film, the late Lon Chaney, it will be remembered, giving a nightmarishly another of his brilliant macabre characterisations as the Hunchback ; who falls in love 
memorable performance as Quasimodo. Now the R.K.O. Film Corporation has with Esmeralda, and is pilloried for his attempted abduction of her. When 
refilmed it as a “ talkie," with Charlies Laughton as the Hunchback and Maureen Esmeralda is about to be hanged in front of Notre-Dame the Hunchback swings 
O'Hara as Esmeralda, the pretty gipsy dancing-girl who is sentenced to be hanged | down on a bell-rope and rescues her from the scaffold, but not even his saving 
by the High-Justice Frollo (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) The commencement of its | her life can reconcile the girl to his hideousness 
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OF all the prominent men of the French Revolution 
Saint-Just (to whom Mr. J. B. Morton has devoted 

the latest of his admirable studies of the period) has, I 
think, been least written about in English. And perhaps 
he has been the least understood. The time has passed 
when the whole set were commonly dismissed as ‘‘ monsters.” 
Some of them were certainly monsters, but there were all 
sorts of men among them and history has sorted them out 
But the legend of Saint-Just as a rather bombastic prig 
has survived, and it is not quite fair to him. Probably 
his name has something to do with it. We all know these 
earnest, upright reformers, and when one of them is called 
both “ Saint”? and “ Just’? common mortality tends to 
feel about him rather as the Athenians felt about Aristides. 

Whatever his name, bearing, and temper, Saint-Just 
was not one of those aristocrats who joined the Revolution, 
losing their heads before, or after, or both. His father, 
a soldier and a Chevalier, expanded an originally fairly 
simple name into de Saint-Just de Richebourg, but his 
relations were farmers and provincial notaries : he was, in 
fact, of that middle-class stock which led the Revolution. 
He was born in 1767 and educated by the Oratorians at 
Soissons, afterwards studying law and steeping himself in 
literature at Rheims. At nineteen he went off to Paris 
with his mother’s jewellery and plate, and at her request 
was sent to cool his heels in prison; at about the same 
time he was probably carrying on an intrigue with a neigh- 
bour’s wife whose hand had been refused him. After that 
time his short life (for he was but twenty-six when they 
killed him) was publicly ardent and laborious and privately 
austere. After publishing a weak, satirical poem and an 
extremely precocious essay on the Spirit of the Revo- 
lution, he was returned to the Convention by the Aisne 
in 1792. 

Two years of feverish work remained to him, in Paris 
speech-making, law-drafting and sitting on Committees ; 
in the field as Commissary ‘“ gingering up” the generals 
and administration generally. His companion was the 
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““SAINT-JUST ”: By J. B. MORTON.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


fatal friend Robespierre, about as magnanimously as 
It is difficult to say what might 
have come of him—one feels the same sort of thing 
about André Chenier—had he escaped the scaffold. He 
was a versatile genius, superb in speech and a born 


a man could die. 


soldier and organiser. What 
use Napoleon might have made 
of him !—but then, how could 
he have brooked Napoleon as 
Emperor? Yet strange things 
happened to that generation. 
However, he went to the 
guillotine. 

It took two hours for the 
tumbrils carrying Saint-Just 
and the rest of them to go 
the two miles to the scaffold, 
the crowds were so dense and 
so hostile. It is not recorded 
that he spoke; this life was 
over for him and his epigrams 
had never been made _ for 
effect. He had been ready to 
go for some time. ‘‘ Among 
the scattered thoughts of the 
‘Institutions,’’’ says Mr. 
Morton, “‘ the reader will come 
upon one or two which seem 
to foreshadow the despair 
which was so soon to darken 
his soul. There is a sudden 
cry for death, a supplication 
which shows us the mortal 
sickness that made Danton 
say he was weary of the world, 
and would rather be a poor 
fisherman than try to govern 
men. And there is the splendid 


in their light. 





SAINT-JUST’S BEST FRIEND: PHILIPPE LE_ BAS, 
WITH WHOSE SISTER SAINT-JUST FELL IN LOVE, 


THOUGH NOT HAPPILY. 
Le Bas was the devoted friend of Saint-Just, 
though, according to Mr. Morton, a coolness arose 
between them over Saint-Just’s unhappiness when 
he fell in love with Henriette Le Bas. Le Bas shot 
himself on the fall from power of Robespierre— 
of whom, with Saint- Just, he was a loyal adherent. 






He died nobly, honourably, and in silence. His 
dreams of a better and happier life for all men had 
not faded, nor his entire willingness to live and die 
But his revolutionary doctrines had 
broken in his hand; he was young when he first tried 


to make facts theories; he 
had not learnt the base- 
ness and intractability of 
men, or the danger of 
trampling on conscience 
that good may come. All 
those Jacobins had blood 
upon their hands, but he 
less than the others, and 
only because of a selfless 
Utopianism. He dehuman- 
ised himself, till he was but 
a voice and a will and a 
sword serving that Republic 
which was a fading vision. 
But he was a poet both 
in speech and action, and 
it is the perception of 
that which fires this 
book. 

Towards the close 
Mr. Morton, after describing 
that victory of the rivers 
of which Saint-Just said, 
“Il fallait vaincre; on a 
vaincu,’”’ remembers that, 
twenty-one years later 
Napoleon came riding that 
way after his last battle, 
and envisages all that had 
happened in that time to 
the armies which Saint- 
Just had helped to forge. 
*** The words that we have 
spoken will never be lost 
on earth.’ Saint-Just stands 
at the beginning of those 
years. He, too, helped to 
cast the men of bronze, 
and to carry the doctrines 


challenge : 
‘Icontemn 
the dust 
of which I 
am made, 
this dust 
thatspeaks 
to you 


can be 
brought 
to death. 
But I 
challenge 


TWO PORTRAITS OF SAINT-JUST: (LEFT) BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST; AND (RIGHT) BY GREUZE. 
Illustrations reproduced from “ Saint-Just" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs, Longmans, Green and Co, 


devoted Le Bas, who died with him: with Le Bas’s sister 
he entered on an engagement which ended unhappily 
for reasons which remain obscure These expeditions 
Mr. Morton describes with special fire. For the political 
parts of this short life he rightly leans largely on 
Saint-Just’s own writings, reports, and speeches—speeches 
Which, although composed,” retain their power to stir. 

One of them had tremendous effect during the debate 
on the fate of Louis XVI. Earlier, and out of touch with 
political expediencies, he had been against all capital 
punishment. In the thick of it, his passion for the Revo- 
lution brought him to convince himself, and his hearers, 
with the awful inhuman logic of the Utopian, that the 
killing of a king was “a natural thing, nay the most noble 


thing in the world.” “On ne peut point régner innocem- 
ment!" he exclaimed, Merely being a king was a capital 
crime. “One day men will be amazed that the eighteenth 


century was less advanced than the century of Casar, 
when the tyrant was killed in the Senate, with no formality 
bevond twenty-three dagger thrusts, and by no law but 
the law of the liberty of Rome."" There honour was soiled 
and humanity lost ; again, when for Robespierre’s sake, he 
endorsed the dreadful Law of Prairial. Otherwise this 
eloquent, proud and brilliant boy stands out with fine 
cleanness against the mass of them. Amid all his juvenile 
theoretical rubbish there was a firm grasp of the essentials 
of human life, a set purpose to support small property, a 
hatred of bureaucratic red tape. And he died, with his 


** Saint- Just.” By J. B. Morton, Lbustrated. (Longmans ; 1§s.) 


the world to take from me that part of 
me which will live through the centuries 
and survive in the skies.’ And again, 
explaining his ‘ Institutions’ in a preamble: 
‘The man who is compelled to isolate 
himself from his fellow-beings, and ever 
from his own thoughts, finds anchorage in 
time to be, and holds close to his heart 
posterity that knows nothing of the 
miseries of to-day.’"’ There is irony, alas! 
in these last words. This part of posterity 
at least can understand the miseries of his 
day, having seen bloodier wars, grimmer 
terrors, and crimes committed in the 
names of Liberty and other abstractions 
by dreamers wilder than Saint-Just and 
butchers more monstrous than Barras and 
Carrier. But he detested the chaos and 
the carnage against which he steeled 
himself, and he had virtually thrown up 
both the personal and the political sponge 
when, leaving Paris for his last campaign, 
he said: ‘‘ I am going to get myself killed.” 
He was not killed in battle; he died out of 
loyalty to a friend, whom he did not even 
attempt to save at the cost of more 
fighting in Paris streets: his courage, 
integrity, and public spirit are not 
diminished by the fact that the friend 
was Robespierre, 


WAS USED 


commented 


This engraving by Flamenc was from a sketch 


of the Revolution across 
the world. Something of 
his young ardour’ was 
transmitted, and through all the years which he did not 
live to see, the spirit of the men of ’93 and ’94 hardened 
and matured. 

‘* And at the end when, in the weariness of a hundred 
campaigns and the bitterness of ultimate defegt, the 
blaze of glory was dimmed, many still fixed their eyes 
upon the horizon, expecting a second return of their 
Emperor. East and west and north and south they 
had followed the eagles, and some remembered their 
youth and the tumult of charges already immortal ; 
and remembered, when they heard voices uplifted in the 
song of the Sambre-et-Meuse, a young man who had 
once spoken to them words far nobler than Bonaparte’s 
promise of riches on the plains of Lombardy: ‘* You 
lack everything. What matter if men call you the 
first nation of the world?’” 


by David. 





WHERE THE REVOLUTIONARY FRENCH ARMY DEFEATED THE AUSTRIANS 
IN 1714 AND THE FIRST BATTLE IN WHICH AN OBSERVATION BALLOON 
(NOT SHOWN IN THE PICTURE) THE BATTLE OF FLEURUS, 


PAINTED BY MAUZAISSE (1784-1844). 


Unfortunately, Mauzaisse does not show the balloon in his painting; whether the 
balloon was useful seems doubtful, but it is said that the Austrian General, Coburg, 
“ There's nothing these criminals don’t invent 


I'm sure there's a 


spy up there, and | can’t get at him to have him hanged.” 
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Rotting wood 
ooee- OF good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


If your gums are shrinking, and 
bleed when you brush them, there 
is no time to waste — see your 
dentist. You may have already 
started to develop dreaded gum 
decay (Pyorrhoea). 

Forhans used regularly stops “‘ pussy ” 
bleeding gums. Thousands of dentists 
use Forhans anti-pyorrhoea astringent 
in their surgeries. Night and morning 
brush your teeth with Forhans brand 
original dentifrice. It whitens dull, dingy 
teeth and removes acids 
that cause decay. Start 
using Forhans to-day 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 

formula” Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 















No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 


of White Ants makes 
it still more important 


me : that timber should 
JUST BRUSH YOUR be safely protected 










TEETH ay wt an a against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
/? 9 forham 5) LD S. Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 





all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 








. 4 WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
world for more than thirty-five years. = anv wire ant pestRovER 

















FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD As 
{ afte theushte grow in the, aveme SOLIGNUM LTD:;, 263 BOROUGH HIGH STARE T. LONDON S.Rin 


of that particalar tobacco.” 
YOUR CISTERN | § 8R'TisH coLoniaL stamps pith 
If you wish to inspect the finest approval selec- 
IN THE ROOF tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you i 





(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925) 


Few tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech, 
yet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn. 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost pote yy nie per oz. 
in Kiritain. Sold only sealed. in packets 
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Favourites with Canadians 
British Consols 


An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 
dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarertes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 
with “Aquafuge” moistureproof paper. 


ssl a 7he MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


ie has been one of the drawbacks of the traffic-light signal on fast main roads 
that, even when it is in the green position, it compels a motorist to slow 
down considerably in case the light should suddenly change to amber and red. 
The best example of this, perhaps, is the Great West Road, where one has to 
be continually ready to stop at short notice, and an attempt to maintain a 
high cruising speed is accompanied by the frequent necessity of having to 
“beat the red ” after the green has changed to amber—a hazardous proceeding. 
This kind of difficulty, of course, is a direct challenge to the ingenious people 
who design and make traffic-light signals, and they have now produced a 
system which effectively disposes of this objection. It has been installed for 
the first time on the new Winchester by-pass, where it bisects the Twyford 
“A” road. What happens is this. When there is no traffic in either direction, 
the lights on both the roads show red. Now imagine that two vehicles are 
converging On the crossing, the one on the Twyford road being nearer the junction 
than the one on the by-pass. In the normal course of events, the former would 
reach his detector-pad first, and cause the lights to change in his favour, to 
the embarrassment of the by-pass driver, who would probably be travelling at 
high speed and would have to cram on his brakes in order to pull up. The 
new system, on the other hand, provides the latter with an advance detector- 
pad some two hundred yards before the crossing, which gives the green light 
to the by-pass, even though the car on the Twyford road is actually nearer the 





A NEW LANCHESTER ‘“‘ FOURTEEN’ SPORTS SALOON MODEL PHOTOGRAPHED IN 

1HE VICINITY OF COOMBE POOL, NEAR COVENTRY, ORDINARILY A FINE STRETCH 

OF WATER, BUT WHICH WAS TRANSFORMED BY THE EARLY JANUARY ARCTIC 
“SNAP? INTO A FIRM SHEET OF ICE. 


junction, and enables the main-road driver to continue with unabated speed. 
If, however, the Twyford road driver should actually reach his detector-pad 
first, the lights would naturally change to his advantage, but this would not 


inconvenience the motorist oc the by-pass, who would automatically have a 
In the 


distance of over two hundred yards in which to come to a standstill. 


case under review, he 
would not have to apply 
his brakes suddenly, for 
the simple reason that 
he would be faced with 
a red light from the 
moment he first came 
in sight of the crossing. 
I can think of several 
main-road crossings where 
this system would be a 
great improvement on 
the existing methods of 
traffic control, for the 
aim of arterial road 
design should be directed 
towards the maintenance 
of a smooth flow of 
traffic, on grounds both 
of safety and of efficiency. 

Although most of us 
are covering very reduced 
mileages nowadays, the 
need for regular attention 
to one’s car is none the 
less important. The reason 
for this is, of course, 
that the weather and 
Time itself, as well as 
usage, have an effect on 
the various parts of a 
motor-car’s anatomy, 
which must therefore be 
ministered to at certain 
intervals. Bentley Motors, 
as one would expect, are 
fully alive to this, and 
they have just opened 
a new repair and service 
depét at Hythe Road, 





REDUCING FUEL CONSUMPTION, 


Cd 


YET GIVING AN 


UNINTERRUPTED TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR COOKING SER- 


VICE: THE 


“ 


ESSE’? PREMIER HEAT STORAGE COOKER 


AND WATER-HEATING’ UNIT. 


Owing to outstandingly low running costs the ‘ 


‘Esse”’ Heat 


Storage Cooker begins to save money as soon as it is installed ; 

yet a small, slow-burning fire of anthracite or coke provides a 
twenty- -four-hour cooking service which makes large-scale cater- 
ing comparatively easy, while also providing adequate and 
economical heating. Demonstrations are given at 63, Conduit 
Street, W.1, from whence illustrated catalogues may also be 


obtained. 


Scrubs Lane, Willesden, N.W.10, for the benefit of the owners of their cars. 
This new depdt offers the same facilities as those previously provided at 


the Derby factory, and at Kingsbury Road, 


London, and is splendidly 


equipped to deal with every type of repair or overhaul. 











Pain 


, 7. oh 
Do you find you cannot eat a 
thing without pain and discomfort 
afterwards? That is because acid 
turns your food tough and you 
cannot digest it. ‘Milk of Mag- 
nesia’ Tablets relieve the acidity 
at Once and your stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and 
finishes its work with perfect ease. 


i 


Your indigestion has vanished and 


need never return. Get a tin ot 

Tablets now and prove this at - - 

your next meal. ph 

Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. and : a | 

1/-. Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 wt § _ 
Obtainable everywhere. oe. L_| 
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78, FORE STREET, EXETER. The Old Chevalier inn—traditionally associated 


ro with Prince Charles who, in 1644 is said to have made it his headquarters. 
. Smokers who remain loyal to the dictates of quality are 
ay | MILK OF MAGN ESIA reminded of that other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. | 
Distinctive flavour and aroma are always associated with the 
— choice Virginia tobacco in this fine cigarette. 
TABLETS raion 
SLIP A @°BOX || xeric \ yum 
e 50 FOR 3/8 
iN YOUR POCKET OR BAG 50 TINS 
[iain enn 3,9 EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA ) 
* Mah of Magnesia * is the trade mark p 
of Philips’ Preparation of Magnesia. Scan aes 


37.78 

















and Perth, W.A.; 





Brisbane, Adelaide, 
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CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 
in 
ENGINEERING 


~ te Engineer's Guide to Success" shows how to qualify 
in Civil, Chemical. Electrical, A ile, 
Aeronautical, Rae | Television, Sound Recording, etc., 


a te thori home:st' 
THe TCD. Write TODAY lor PREE cory of thes 
great Guide which contains the world’s if aed 





AML. ‘Chem E.. AM, tte 
AF.R.Ae.S., ete. Testain 
aa Successful Guaranteed. 
tutorial —— 
ments for overseas students. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF GREATS 
BRITAIN, 97, TEMPLE ~~ 
BAR HOUSE, London, E.C.4 


(Founded 1917. 
20.006 Successes) 


YOU ace 


JUDGE & JURY 


You are a very important person. The 
manufacturer must speak to you, he 
must lay his case before you. For 
you can’t judge on merit unless you 
know what the merits are. You can’t 
choose between two brands of tooth- 
paste, two makes of soap, two brews 
of ale, unless you have all the facts 
before you. And it’s because he 
doesn’t want you to overlook a good 
thing, that the maker of good com- 
modities keeps you posted with all the 
merits, improvements and innovations 
that make his goods very much worth 
buying. His advertising gives you the cue. 


READ ADVERTISEMENTS 
& PROFIT BY THEM 


Issued by The Advertising Association 




















32-34, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 
Branches : Melbourne, Sydney, 


Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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Famcus ©) UEENS y fameus “Masters. 


QUEEN NOFRETETE 
by an artist of the Armarna Period 
(Berlin Museum) 
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HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND 1O LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by Macdrnaldrluih 


To those who look upon her likeness to-day, HIGHLAND 
she represents a tradition of regal nobility UEEN 
handed down from an age long past. So $3 10 
with Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur,” taanenen 
the skill and patience of past generations has Wacdomafed rawr 





handed down to us the subtle blend of flavours 
that distinguishes this royal Whisky. 
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There is nothing — 


« e . q - | | 

like a Jig-Saw Puzzle! 

To keep the children out of mischief... to amuse and entertain the convalescent. 
With a Jig-Saw in the house you have an entertaining and amusing companion 
always. From the pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED NEW SPAPERS 
have been selected a number of magnificent colour drawings by the most eminent 
artists of the day. The subjects, of general and of historical interest, have been 
reprinted as Jig-Saw puzzles, and are now offered for the first time. These Jig-Saws 
measure 16 in. by 12 in.they are magnificently printed and permanently 
mounted on plywood. The puzzles make an ideal Gift at any time and will 

afford many years of pleasure. 














Here are a few of the subjects Majesty's Eye.” by William van 

available Price 5/- each ( Postage de Velde the Younger; “ H.M. The 

Abroad 2/6 extra) “A Present from King riding in Windsor Park 

“ rane Cesar,” by Fortunino Matania, with T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and 

pm “ Noten” by K.l.; “ References,” by Charles E. Princess Margaret Rose,’ Sise 17 in. 

F ortuntno Matamia, R.1., 1s shown Brock ; “ The Apple of His by 13 in. Price 6/6 (Post Free) 


Orders, with remittance, should be sent to 


THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LIMITED, 23, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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THE SILENT 


HAS YOUR GOOD NAME 


7" pool or not to pool, became a 

question of vital importance to the 
community. In a trice the motorist 
was invited to forget all he knew about 


his favourite 


‘ 


branded “juice,” and 
every town and village pump bade him 
take to Pool! 


of standardization 


Here was an example 
which everybody 


agrees is fully justified. 


Fortunately, the early months of this 
strange war have enabled the authorities 
and business men to assess the relative 
national values of control and freedom 
of action, and it now seems clear that the 
Government is disposed to relax some 
of the restrictions which stifle courage 
and energy, Which is vital if business is 
material is 


to carry on. Control of 


inevitable; distribution may be re- 


oriented, but when goods or services 
reach the selling stage, there must be 
that free and competitive spirit without 
which a business structure—big or 
small 


cannot be expected to function 


utmost for the national good. 


OF 


TI . 
1s 


well worthy of reflection by business 


aspect of wartime operation is 


executives and especially — by those 
whose financial investments have been 
made in concerns whose product names 
were in themselves an _— absolute 
that 


placed. 


guarantee money was well and 


safely 


In recent months many good names 


great names—profit-making names 


have been threatened with obscurity 
through the undue curbing of prudent 
advertising expenditure. With proper 
regard for all war effort; to those who 
fight, to those who grow and transport 
our food and to those who make our 
munitions of war, it is to those who can 
SELL British merchandise at home and 
in overseas markets that we must look 
which 


for the making of money with 


to pay the war bill, 


Companies whose products are of high 


reputation need not run the risk of 


SIGHT 


innouncement by Illustrated Newspapers Led., 32-34 St. Bride Street, London 


SLIPS QUICKLY OUT OF 


POOL. 


GONE INTO IT? 


consumer obscurity. 
that 


patriotic theme, the institutional and 


If national needs 
indicate “spend now” is not a 


prestige-sustaining campaign is well 


justified and highly valuable against 
the happy day when Britain can get 
back to normal business. A number of 
great firms are adopting a “ holding 
on” campaign in the great publications 
of the Illustrated Newspapers Group : 
The ‘“ ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS,” The “TATLER,” The 
“SKETCH,” The ‘*“ BYSTANDER,” 
The “SPHERE,” The “ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
NEWS” and associated = monthly 
magazine, “ BRITANNIA AND EVE.” 


In a gale the sapling snaps, whilst the 


mighty beech and oak stand firm. 
These great papers have stability which 
the wars of nearly one hundred years 


have failed to undermine. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING COUNSEL 


Telephone Holborn 5904 
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